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THEY ALL Americans are still fighting 
PINNED THEIR HOPES for those principles today. 
ON PEACE And working for them too. 
. That's why every day more than 
100,000 Americans work at General 
Dynamics to supply America’s fighting 
men and women with the best weapon 
systems in the world. 


They are working for peace. And 
for peace of mind. 





They were all fighters. 

The conservatives fought with 
the liberals. The Democrats fought 
with the Republicans. The Bull Moosers 
fought with everybody. 

They fought for different policies. 
But for the same principles. For freedom. GENERAL DYNAMICS 
And the freedom to live in peace. A Strong Company For A Strong Country 





The value is lasting, 
but the incentives are temporary. 


Save up to $1,500 on a new 1988 Buick 
now. 


Monufocturers MSRPincluding VolueOption Cash incentivet Your Price 


Suggested Option Packoge 
Retail Price® Package Discount" * 
ELECTRA 
LIMITED $17,479 19,566 -400 -1,000 $18,166 
SEDAN 
LESABRE 
CUSTOM $14,405 15.491 -250 _ $15,241 
SEDAN 
REGAL 
CUSTOM $12,724 14.677 -1,050 - $13,627 
COUPE 
CENTURY 
CUSTOM $11,793 13.663 -800 -500 $12,363 
SEDAN 
SKYLARK 
CUSTOM $10,399 12,254 -1,100 -400 $10,754 
SEDAN 
SKYHAWK 
COUPE $ 8,884 10,001 -500 _ $ 9,501 


*M.S RP including dealer prep. Tax, iicense, destination charges and other optional equipment additional 
**Savings based on M.S.R P. of option package versus options purchased separately. Regal Option 
Package discount available only until September 28, 1988. See your dealer for complete details. 

TYou must take retail delivery out of 

Gealer stock by September 28, 1988 

See dealer for details, 








Outstanding savings 
on outstanding automobiles. 

This is your opportunity to enjoy 
substantial savings on a truly distinc- 
tive choice of substantial automobiles 
the 1988 Buicks 

Each new Buick offers Value 
Option Package savings: the chance 
to save on groups of fine luxury 
features that further enhance your 
driving pleasure 

And right now, selected Buick 
models also offer cash-back incentives 
for even greater savings on the luxury 
and prestige of anew Buick 

Buckle up and see your Buick 
dealer now for complete details 

Time is at a premium 


The Great American Road belongs to 


BUICK 


2) Official Car of the 1988 US. Olympic Team 

































































The toothpaste 
that’s helped prevent 
more cavities than 
all others combined 
is proud to have 
contributed to these 
wonderful results. 
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“Crest hos been shown to be an effective decay preventrve dentince 
R that can be of significant value when uted in a comoenhously apphed 
program of oral hygiene and regular professional core” Council on 
Dental Therapeutics, Americon Dental Associaton *. ae 
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question: Who was Jesus? 


With angry protesters on the march, Holly- 
wood is rushing Martin Scorsese’s Last Temp- 
tation of Christ into theaters this week to let 
filmgoers decide for themselves. Sex scenes 
aside, the highly unconventional depiction 
raises complex issues about the life and identi- 
ty of Jesus. Puzzles about the Nazarene’s reali- 
ty tantalize Christians and non-Christians 
alike—and have intrigued New Testament ex- 
perts and divided churches throughout the 


20th century. See RELIGION. 





OLYMPICS: The athletes 
set their sights on Seoul 


In the pool, at the track, in the weightroom 

and on horseback, hopeful Olympians have 
been getting ready—straining for two weeks of 
fame after four years of obscurity. In a special 
photo essay, TIME’s Neil Leifer captures 
American competitors Jackie Joyner-Kersee, 
Greg Louganis, Carl Lewis and others shaping 


up for the XXIV Summer Olympiad. 


48 
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Spain, 12th century 
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Hagia Sophia, 
Istanbul 
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Rouault, 1905 
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WHO WAS 
JESUS? 


Astartling new 
movie raises an 
age-old question 
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his week marks the 16th time 
that Jesus has appeared on 
the cover of TIME. It seemed 
appropriate to Art Director 
Rudy Hoglund that this portrait 
should draw upon the wealth of 
historical material depicting the 
face of Christ. The resulting 
cover is composed of details from 
17 images of Jesus. They range 
from a 6th century Italian 
mosaic to stained glass that was 
possibly crafted for the Emperor 
Charlemagne to a contemporary 
portrait by Englishman Curtis 
Hooper based on the Shroud of 
Turin. “Different cultures in 
different periods of history have 
had various notions of what 
Jesus looked like,” says Hoglund. 
“IT wanted to reflect this on the 
cover.” Linda Freeman, 
Hoglund’s assistant, searched 
art-history archives and came up 
with more than 100 prospective 
images for the project. Tom 
Bentkowski, LIFE magazine's 
director of design, conceived the 
idea for the composite portrait 
and then constructed it. At left is 
the gallery from which the 
assembled image of Jesus was 
drawn. The pictures are 
arranged to serve as a key to the 
cover portrait; a detail from the 
mosaic in the upper left corner 
was used for the upper left part of 
the composite, and so on 
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Is It Smart loSta 
Liquid For A Rainy Day? 


aving for a rainy day is a smart thing to do. 
But if you put all of your money into investments 
where it’s immediately available, you're probably 
not making your money work as hard as it could. 

At Trust Company Bank, we can show you 
a variety of ways to make sound, secure invest- 
ments that will balance and preserve your goals 
of safety and liquidity with attractive earnings. 
Insured money market accounts, CD's of varying 
maturities, Treasury notes and bonds, and other 
government securities. 

Whatever is right for you, Trust Company 
has the knowledge and experience to provide 
superior service and advice in almost any area of 
your financial life. For rainy days and sunny days 
we're a bank that will suit you to a T. 





Trust Compan 
Bank : 


A Sunlrust Bank st. A Surfs Barts, Trest Company itele anid vie T Design ave service marks of SuxtTrust Genks, inc. Member PDK 








When you arrive at the wrong time, 
it had better be in the right place. 


Not every hospital is qualified to handle 
the special needs of high risk mothers 
and tiny premature babies. Georgia 
Baptist Medical Center is. And while 
most of our “big events” are uneventful, 
it's reassuring to know Georgia Baptist 
has the highest level of intensive care for 
mothers and newborns. Just in case 

Our prospective parents appreciate 
that. But they also appreciate the care 
Georgia Baptist provides in the months 
before the big day. Care that includes the 


ATUB 2 


as 


security of having a Board-certified Neo- 
natologist on staff Care that offers 
complete educational programs and the 
use of Parent Pager beepers. Care that 
provides freedom of choice in birthing 
methods, private labor rooms and the 
option of rooming in. Altogether, our care 
offers comfort and security for Mother 
and Baby. 

When it’s time to arrive, Georgia 
Baptist is the right place to arrive. 





Call 523-4321 to receive our free 
Family Centered Maternity Care booklet. 


Georgia Baptist 
Medical Center 


THE HOSPITAL OF THE FUTURE Is NOW 


400 Boulevard, NE. * Atlanta. GA 30412 


Picture Yourself In [he Magic Kingdom, 


Enter our sweepstakes and you 
2 i to 


orld® Resort. 


could win a fami 


the Walt Disney 


Including airfares and accommo- 





You'll find the quality processing 
you expect from Kodak’s Color- 
watch System® Plus, we'll give 
you a free digital watch with 


dations. A family rental car. And 
Walt Disney World tickets too. 

Just drop by your nearest partici- 
pating Ke Colorwatch dealer listed 


3 your photofinishing order. Don’t 
forget to pick up all the Kodak 
products you if need for your 








below for all the details. 


COLORWATCH DEALERS 
Photo Depot 
699 Ponce De Leon S-19 





n Color/Lanierland 
429 Canton Street 
Cumming, Ga 30130 
404.688.5100 


Clyde Collier Photography, Inc 


600 Broad Street 

Rome, Ga 30161 
404.291.9676 

Kolor Quick of Roswell 
1195 Grimes Bridge Road 
Roswell, Ga 30075 
404-992-8260 





Camera World 

2731 Sandy Plains Rd. NE 
Marietta, Ga 30066 
404-977-8337 

Photo Video 

2841 Green Briar Pkwy 
Ga 30331 

+404 





Atlant 
404498 
Home Video 

2090 Dunwoody Club Dr 
Dunwoody, Ga 30360 
404.394.6117 


Photo Genie 

579 W. Pike Sureev/Su 
Lawrenceville, Ga 
4048644117 
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Southern Exposure Camera 
2473 Cobb Pkwy. Hwy. 41 
Smyrma, Ga 3008 
404.952.3444 

Chestnut Colour 

3000 Windy HillS.A3 
Marietta, Ga 30067 


404.988.8769 





Photo Genie 
3631 Chamblee: Tucker/Ste 
Atlanta, Ga 30341 
404.634.3150 

Fox Photo Minilabs 

All Adanta Locations 
Picture Perfect 





E-Stop Inc 

191 Powder Springs Sureet 
Marietta, Ga 30064 
404.421.9969 


Culp Photographic, Inc 
138 Mitchell Street 
Atlanta, Ga 30303 
404-523-7140 


Focus Atlanta 

4629 Wieuca Road NE 
Atlanta, Ga 30342 
404-252-1211 






163 Ger EA a 
iverdale, Ga 30274 
404-991-2404 


summer travels, too. And ni: 


to win your keys to the Kingdom. 


Alan’s Camera | 
All Atlanta Locations 


Visual Unlimited/Photos 
Right WW 
41 





Covington Express Photo 
6169 Hwy. 278 NW 
Covington, Ga 30209 
404-786-2867 

No purchase necessary. © East . 
man Kodak Company, 1988 
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Disney World and Magic 
Kingdom are registered trade | 
marks. ©1988 Walt Disney Co 
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IS A MATTER OF KNOW-HOW. 
HERE’S ALL YOU NEED T0 KNOW. 


Absolutely every aspect of interior design is explored in CREATIVE IDEAS 
FOR DECORATING. Easy, practical instructions and full-color close-ups guide 
your own inventive talents to achieve exquisitely appointed rooms, with all the 
comfort, all the panache of the professionals. And at a fraction of the cost. 9” 
x 12" 215 pages. $29.95. 


Available at your favorite bookseller, 
|| aie Laer Oxmoor 
a P.O. Box 2463 @ Birmingham, AL 35201 HOUSE. 
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WLESS TIME Because Nordic- 


Track is so efficient, you 
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skiing, the world's best exercise burn more calories and 
¥ 

get a better aerobic 
4 workout in less time 


BNOIMPACT Run- 


ning and some aerobic 


NordicTrack provides the 
ideal aerobic workout 


@ MORE COMPLETE 


Unlike bikes and other 
si:dow n exercisers, workouts can cause 
painful and poten 

tially harmful jarring 

A NordicIrack workout 


is completely jarless 


BNO DIETING No 


other exercise machine 


NordicTrack exercises 
all the body's major 
muscles for a total 


-Photogra: 
ns, Rudi Frey, Dirck 
Robe Moyer 
up, Bull Prerce 


body workout 


@ MORE CALORIES 
BURNED In tests at a 
major university, NordicIrack burns more calories than 
burned more calories than an NordicTrack ...so you can lose 

weight faster without dieting 


@NO SKIING EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED Easy and fun to use 


[ Fi FREE BROCHURE AND VIDEO 
| Call Toll Free Or Write: 

a | 1-800-328-5888 
Bene bird. N. Chaska, MN S318. 


Please send free brochure 


exercise bike and a rowing 
machine.” 
@ MORE CONVENIENT With 


NordicTrack, you can exercise in the 





comfort of your home 





PUBLISHER: Ruben LM NordicTrack easily folds, requiring 
U.S. ‘ADVERTISING G SALES DIRECTOR: Schord Hememane 

us. Advertising Sales Manager: John £ ts 

General Manager: Sabon Mire 






storage space of only 17"x 23 




















Business Manager: Dougies fn! } 
Consumer Marketing Director: Kalherine 8 Also free video ta VHS BETA 
Circulation Director: Elen | Fe Dani 

Associate Circulation Director: | \ d k 

Promotion Director: Elles Wy c or ic ra Cc 

Production Director: Pxnels Oder 
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The Perfect Crime. 


Someone wanted 
at least one thing 
in life that was perfect. 


Tanqueray 


A singular experience. 
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198A Schuette New York NY 





Democratic Duo 


To the Editors 

I disagree with your cover line “The 
Odd Couple” [NATION, July 25]. Michael 
Dukakis and Lloyd Bentsen are very fine 
men and will make a wonderful pair as 

President and Vice President 
Ellisann Mickelson 
Mount Vernon, Wash 


“« Atlanta +" 


Garey Wits: Searching for Dukakis’ Soul 


The 


dd 





Dukakis made a mistake in selecting 
Bentsen as his running mate. Dukakis is 
against contra aid and for gun control, but 
Bentsen is for contra aid and against gun 
control. The presidential and vice-presi 
dential candidates should agree on basic 
issues before the ticket is chosen 

David Wooley 
Murfreesboro, Tenn 


It seems Dukakis is telling the Ameri- 
can people he is doing everything he can 
to win, and that includes selling out his 
ideals by selecting a running mate with so 
many opposing stands on key issues 

Jeff D. Brooks 
Roc k port, Mass 


The ticket of Dukakis and Bentsen is 
the same old stuff. It is too bad Americans 
don't see the red blood under a different 
skin color and elect someone 
Jackson—who is real, for a change 

Karl V. Holmquist 
Forks, Wash 


like Jesse 


George Bush should be proud. In ef- 
fect, the Democrats will be running a tri- 
umvirate against him—Dukakis, Bentsen 
and Jackson 

Routh T. Wilby 


Franklin, La 


Regarding Dukakis, Bentsen and 
Jackson: two is a couple; three is a crowd 

Claude Wachter 

New York City 


When you refer to Lloyd Bentsen’s 
wife B.A. as belonging to the “rolling- 
bandage school of Senate wives,” you de- 


Letters 





mean her activities as a volunteer. This is 
a cheap shot at the millions of American 
men, women and children who contribute 
their time in a volunteer structure unique 
to this country. Many participants must 
have the same organizational and mana- 
gerial skills that are used to run businesses 
and governments effectively 
Gerald D. Levy 
Wilton, Conn 
How can Dukakis’ slogan “More 
bode well for the U.S. manufactur- 
ing industry when he has been using the 
same rusty snowblower for 25 years? 
Henry L. Storminger 
Somers, N.Y 


Jobs 


Atlanta Risen 


You will undoubtedly have a heavy 
mailbag concerning Calvin Trillin’s 
memories and rediscovery of Atlanta 
[ NATION, July 25]. Trillin, as usual 
his wonderful tongue-in-cheek descrip 
tion with overtones of admiration and re- 
spect, The article was hilarious 

Russell H 


Torrington, Conn 


does 


inderson 


It is too bad that as Atlanta presses on 
to become the “World's Next Great City,’ 
it has “shaken off the dust of Georgia.’ 
While it is true that the South has prob- 
lems with poverty, racism and poor edu- 
cational systems, these difficulties are be 
ing overcome. What the region also has is 
a unique history and culture that give it a 
character unlike that of any other part of 
the U.S. Unfortunately, Atlanta is casting 
off its Southern charm for a 
that is desired by the business world 

Christopher Graney 
Auburn, Ala 


blandness 


Aulanta is big, bustling, overcrowded 
and too uncaring now. But when I grew 
up there, it was manageable and safe. It 
could be great again if we started sending 
its transplanted Yankees back up North 

Shelma Chafin 
Huntsville, Ala 


Fitness Fetish 

Describing Americans who are fo- 
cused on keeping fit as “healthy worry 
warts” [HEALTH & FITNESS, July 25] is 
unfair. Most people observe technical 
guidelines on how to care for their auto- 
mobiles in order to obtain the highest and 
most reliable performance, There is com- 
parable, scientifically advice for 
one’s body. Individuals who follow such 
recommendations are simply maximizing 
the amount of time that their bodies will 

allow them to experience life fully 
Clee and Mary Sealing 
Fruita, Colo. 


based 


A piece of cake has become “deca- 
dent,” ice cream is “sinfully rich,” and peo- 


ple do penance in modern-day equivalents 


[988 
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-Coltisnowa horse - 
ofa different ¥F #81. 


Were not talking about a decal here and a 
door handle there. 

Colt has been totally redesigned. To some 
incredibly high standards: Yours. 

Case in point: the new Colt 3-door, designed 
and built in Japan. With lots of excellent 
improvements that go considerably beyond its 
aerodynamic new profile. 

Its impressive list of standard features 
includes power brakes, rack and pinion steer- 
ing, styled steel wheels, full carpeting and a 


¢ + handy split fold-down rear seat. 
6477 And when you.compare it 
Base sticker price 


ieaeecme tues, to a lot of other imports, Colt 
wtbdkskese stands out even more. It has 


charges Dealer has details 


/ almost twice the cargo room of a 
3 3 Nissan Sentra; a spirited L5 liter 
Bumper To Bumper EFI engine that’s more powerful 

tseclimied waramya than Sentra’; and Colts 3/36 


dealer, restrictions apply 


tise nme bumper to bumper warranty 
covers you well beyond theirs’ Even more grati- 
fying, the Colt is hundreds less than a Sentra** 

To see just how far Colt has come, test drive 
one at your Chrysler-Plymouth or Dodge dealer. 
And get the value, reliability and features you want. 
Ata price that hasnt gone through the *4FH# 9. 


£7; Colt 


Its all the Japanese you need to know. 


PES 
“Te, 
“in 


rice Comparison of 1989 Colt vs. 1988 Nissan Sentra. Standard equipment levels vary. Buckle up for safety 
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Onl = 
the rother — 


word processor 
has spreadsheet 
capabilities. 


= se is worth a thousand words. 
t you see here are two statements 
that ] spy! point out our superior- 
ity. Only a Brother Personal Word 
Processor could have made them. 

No experience is necessary. Simple 
on-screen prompts tell you exactly what 
to do and when to do it. 





It’s the perfect word processor... 

= Large, easy to read CRT screen 

= Built-in daisy wheel letter quality 
printer 

= Typewriter mode with correction 
system 

= Internal 70,000 word dictionary 
with corrector 


= 64,000 character memory 

= Uses readily available standard 3.5" 
diskettes 

@ One piece portable design with 
carrying handle 

= Detachable keyboard for comfort 


Plus, the capability to do spreadsheets. 


We're at your side. 


BROTHER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, PISCATAWAY, NJ 08855 
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of medieval torture chambers like Nautilus 
gyms to atone for their perceived failings. 
The real sin is self-absorption. We labor re- 
lentlessly to preserve and improve our 
physical shells at the price of our souls. The 
blaring music of an aerobics class drowns 
out the inner lament for meaning, a sense 
of purpose and peace in our lives. 
Kimberly Antal 
Longmeadow, Mass 


Weare a nation of neurotics about our 
health because we are so well informed on 
every possible and even improbable ill- 
ness. There really is something valid in 
the old adage “What you don't know 
won't hurt you.” 

Joan McIntosh | 
Norman, Okla 


Different Defense Measures 

It is ridiculous to point out, as you do 
in your article on China's army [WORLD, 
July 11], that the U.S. spends 27% of its 


| national budget on the military, while the 


People’s Republic spends only 8.5%. It is 
an economic absurdity to compare a so- 
cialist state’s expenditures (on a percent- | 
age basis) with those of a market-driven 
economy. Of course defense outlays of the 
P.R.C. are a smaller percentage of total 
government spending than those of the 
U.S. Virtually all productive assets are 
owned by the P.R.C.’s Marxist-Leninist 
government. The proper measure is a per- 
centage of gross national product 
Frank N. Wilner 
Alexandria, Va 
TIME’s comparison was not the best one. If 
defense outlays are gauged as a percentage 
of GNP, then in 1985 the U.S. expenditure 
was 6.6%, and China's was 6.7%. China's | 
| 


military portion of GNP has been declining 
since 1979, when it was 12%, while the 


U.S.'s has risen from 4.9% 


Living a Myth? 

After reading “The Gods Are Crazy,” 
the takeoff on mythology expert Joseph 
Campbell's TV series on the power of myth 
[Essay, July 18], I concluded that your 
couch-potato writer's brain must have been 
mashed. He stripped away the rich spiritu- 
ality and chopped apart the deep insights 
that Campbell offered, leaving TIME's 
readers with a halfhearted spoof on what it 
means to live mythologically 

Mary E. Sheehan 
Cincinnati 


No-Shows for Israel 

I have just returned from a trip to Is- 
rael and read your article on the decline in 
the number of travelers visiting that coun- 
try [LIVING, July 25]. One of our Israeli 
tour guides said, “Please do just one thing 
Go home and tell your friends that it is 
safe here and that we need their tourism.” 
The American media emphasize the vio- 
lence too much. We drove through the 
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Introducing Xerox 50 Series Convenience Copiers. 
Reliability. Backed by a 3-year warranty. And a 50-year heritage. 


Since the invention of the copier 50 
years ago, Xerox innovation in 
document processing has been making 
the office more and more productive. 
Now Xerox introduces the 5018 and the 
5028 Convenience Copiers—with the 
longest, strongest assurance of 
productivity and reliability in the 
business. A 3-year warranty! 12 times 
longer than any copiers in their class. 


Xerox 50 Series Convenience Copiers 
start out productive. And stay that way. 
We've made them the easiest copiers 
to use. With automatic document- 
feeding. Automatic reduction and 
enlargement. And an overall design 
which skillfully integrates all these 
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features, so that copy speed remains 
constant, even when the document- 
feeder and sorter are used. 


Xerox 50 Series Convenience Copiers 
are also the first in their class to offer a 
replaceable copy cartridge, which puts 
you in control of copy quality. And 
increases your uptime dramatically. 


Xerox 50 Series Convenience Copiers 
are backed by the service and support 
of Team Xerox, world leader in 
document processing. To find out how 
they can make you more productive, 
call 1-800-TEAM-XRX, Ext. 286. 


Team Xerox. 
We document the world. 


I'd like to learn more about the new Xerox 5018 and 
5028 
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Send this coupon to 
Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692 
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L Letters 


West Bank and went to Arab mosques 
and the Arab market in Jerusalem. We 
had no problems at all. 


There's 
no substitute for : 
Good Service vaca in ae he suet. 


the Israelis were acting toward the Pales- 
tinians. We did this for moral reasons, not 
because we were afraid of civil unrest. We 
will continue to boycott Israel until it be- 
gins to treat the Palestinians with the nec- 
essary compassion. 


Melinda Mechur 
Rochester 


Cynthia F. Murphy 
Liberty, Mo. 





Bennett's Style 

Nothing that Education Secretary 
William Bennett says can amaze me any- 
more [PROFILE, July 18]. During his ten- 
ure, my sensibilities have been dulled by 
his convoluted rhetoric laced with élitism 
and contradiction. Earlier this year, Ben- 
nett maintained that “choices about 
which particular books students should 
read are obviously decisions best left to in- 
dividual schools.” Yet when Stanford's 
faculty senate voted to revise the canon 
for a Western-culture course, Bennett pre- 
tentiously criticized the university for ex- 

ercising its curricular autonomy. 
Julie Cheville 
Ames, lowa 











Quick—Bennett for President, before 
it’s too late. 





Dorothy Thomas 
Roswell, Ga. 
TIME's service to its readers doesn't only include over 60 years of PP ian eeige diy —— gy cast cf 
excellence in journalism and photography. It also entails ensuring education. His talents lie in getting the at- 

that its readers receive the customer service they deserve. For tention of the media, not in education. 
toll-free service, call: Wes Howard 
Kearns, Utah 

1-800-541-1000 
Politics, Mexican Fashion 

TIME's customer service representatives can help you to: With disgust and shame for what is hap- 


pening in my country, I must join rightist 
politician Manuel Clouthier in denouncing 
the fraudulent outcome of the Mexican 
presidential election [WORLD, July 25]. The 
Institutional Revolutionary Party has not 
‘‘won” past elections. It has cheated its way 


Renew your Subscription Early so there will be no 
interruption in your service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee delivery 








of gift subscriptions to your friends and relatives. through them by stuffing or stealing ballot 

boxes, registration-list “irregularities,” mul- 

oe your Address (please notify us four weeks tiple voting, threats, bribery and all sorts of 

in advance). illegal tactics that have been common prac- 

tice for years. We Mexicans are hungry for 

Answer Questions about your subscription, its fairness and are sick of corruption, bad ad- 
expiration or delivery difficulties. ministration and the lack of justice. 

Guadalupe Diaz-Ceballos Compean 

Mexico City 
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- words are worth 


thousand 
pictures. 


Rather than a lot of interesting photos, we offer you one very 
interesting fact: Merit delivers the taste of cigarettes that have up to 38% more tar. 
The secret is Enriched Flavor™ It gives Merit real, satisfying cigarette taste, 
but with even less tar than other leading lights. But don’t take 
our word for it. Try one yourself. You’ll get the picture. 









Enriched Flavor™ low tar. |A solution with Merit. 
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| to include bangers and mash 


American Scene 





In Florida: The Rogues of Tabloid Valley 


Red Lion (a pseudo pub), to swap leg- | faced), he has been reincarnated as the 


U nlike its ritzy neighbors, Palm Beach 
and Boca Raton, Lantana is a sleepy, 
unassuming little town on Florida's east 
coast. On closer inspection, however, the 
place has subtle marks of distinction. Like 


Dawn’s News & Smoke Shop, where the | 


daily selection of newspapers from 
around the world rivals that of any five- 
star hotel in London, New York City or 
Tokyo. The papers are bought and avidly 
read by a rambunctious colony of 200- 
plus British and Commonwealth expatri- 
ates who make their homes in Lantana 
and the surrounding area. 
These are no ordi- 
nary immigrants to sun- 
baked Florida. They are 
top tabloid journalists 
from Fleet Street—most 
of them Englishmen, Scots, 
Australians and Canadi- 
ans—lured to the U.S. by 
the inflated salaries at the 
Lantana-based National 
Enquirer. (Starting pay for a 
reporter: $50,000 a year, 
with no experience required, 
except an apparent aptitude 
for spying on the celebrity spe- 
cies.) The Fleet Streeters began 
arriving in droves during the 
1970s, enough of them to field 
cricket games, fill dart rooms 
and prompt some local eateries 


on their menus. Their presence 
in turn encouraged other tab- 
loids to set up shop nearby— 
the Globe, the National Exam- 
iner, the Sun and the Weekly 
World News (son of Enquirer, 
to the irreverent)—transform- 
ing Lantana and its environs 
into the tabloid capital of 
America. 


pulling tales and practice one-upmanship 
by inventing sidesplitter headlines. Billy 
Burt, editor of the Examiner, proffers the 
classic example of HEADLESS BODY IN 
TOPLESS BAR as the quintessence of a tab- 
loid art form. Balfour opts for convolu- 
tion: THE TOASTER POSSESSED BY THE 


DEVIL or, better, THE DOG THAT SHOT ITS 
OWNER. All voice serious concern that 
unimaginative headlines—GIRL, 11, BE- 




































| * — 
—_ 

TURNS SEEN Q 
SHY BR UEART 18! GET RICHI 


poy donor 


editor of the Get Rich News, the valley's 
latest contribution to supermarket racks. 
Hogan's favorite sidesplitter is a simple 
story titled “X Rays Can Be Dangerous,” 
about an X-ray machine with loose hinges 
that collapsed on a patient and killed him. 
Balfour, once Hogan's editor at the 
Enquirer, asks him, “Remember when I 
sent you on the bread-and-water bit?” 
Hogan's ice-blue eyes glisten as he rein- 
forces himself with a Guinness and recalls 
the caper: “I was a proper bum, with mud 
on me, crummy clothes, tacky 
shoes. In East Hampton 
[N.Y.], I went to a 
swank estate, and 
maid pulled a gun on me 
the size of a howitzer.” 
Balfour adds, “The White 
House turned him away. 
Gracie Mansion told him 
they didn’t give out bread 
and water.” Hogan whis- 
pers, “Only Burt Reynolds’ 
dad, in Jupiter [Fla.], gave 
me a meal.” Then there was 
the time Hogan donned a go- 
rilla costume and checked 
into an empty cage at the Bal- 
timore Zoo, with the help 
of authorities. Sufficiently 
sauced, Hogan nearly suffo- 
cated under the suit, but no 
one would pay attention to 
him until he hurled bananas 
at the crowd. Finally, a kid 
screamed, “Mommy, a blue- 
eyed gorilla!” and the crowd 
recognized that it was looking 
at no ordinary gorilla. The 
Enquirer photog went to work 
® documenting the event 
: Mike McDonough, a Lan- 
tana free-lancer, counters by 








“The Brits were kids in a 
candy store,” says Malcolm 
Balfour, a South African by birth and for- 


| mer Enquirer editor who now works out of 


Lantana for the New York Post and Bild 
Zeitung, a West German daily. “The En- 
quirer meant plastic cards that would take 
you to the best hotels in the world.” En- 
quirer Owner Generoso Pope Jr. was nev- 
er satisfied with his staff and fired report- 
ers often. Nonetheless, seduced by the 
sunshine, many of the dismissed staffers 
stayed on in the Lantana area, working as 
free-lancers for other tabloids or mass-cir- 
culation dailies abroad. Some found lucra- 
tive opportunities outside the tabs. Mike 
Irish launched a real estate company; Len 
Stone founded Mr. L’s Men’s Boutique, a 
clothing store. 

Come Friday nights, the boisterous 
gang congregates at the neighboring bars, 


+-the-Hawatian, the Whistle Stop or the 
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Uninhibited by journalistic utopianism, the tabloid gang relaxes 


COMES GRANDMOTHER—are replacing 
zany eye-catchers—CHRISTOPHER CO- 
LUMBUS USED MAP PREPARED BY SPACE 
ALIENS—that reflect the best work of 
twisted minds. Ex-Fleet Streeter Sheila 
O'Donovan, known to Examiner readers 
as Lovelorn Columnist Sheela Wood, 
praises what she considers America’s re- 
strained tabloid sensibility. She quit a 
Hong Kong tabloid in protest after the 
editors put a large blob on the front page 
with the headline 20 CARS CRUSH 
CRAWLING CRIPPLE. 

The most frequently gossiped about 
reporter in Tabloid Valley is Brian Ho- 
gan, a grizzled Aussie with Peter O'Toole 
eyes and a seemingly infinite capacity to 
imbibe. Once a renowned master of stunt 
journalism (“The reporter is the catalyst 


for the story.” explains Hogan, straight- 





recalling the night he watched 

an intrepid Brit scale the 
fagade of a hotel in Freeport, the Baha- 
mas, to bang on Howard Hughes’ win- 
dow. “That is the closest anyone ever 
came [to Hughes], he claims proudly. 
Ace Tab Photog Jimmy Leggett, a wiry 
Scot, remembers a “scheme to drill a hole 
down into Hughes’ coffin to get a picture 
of his face.” Another plot, in the ’60s, in- 
volved renting a submarine to surprise 
Jackie Kennedy and little Caroline yacht- 
ing in the Mediterranean. Leggett admits 
with a wink, “Neither plan made it past 
the second glass of ale.” Balfour once sent 
a reporter to find paradise. The intrepid 
investigator rang up $10,000 on his ex- 
pense account by visiting Tahiti, Hawaii, 
Uganda and Scandinavia. Finally, he 
found a remote island. Unfortunately, the 
paradise prohibited tourists, and the story 
was killed. “Once we had so many Brits 
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One Three. 


The Graduate Management Admission The Official Software for GMAT Review. 


Council sponsors a series of publications This specially designed software pro- 
to prepare you for an MBA program. gram is totally self-contained. There's 
The Official Guide for GMAT Review. no need to flip to a book. Run sample 
This is the number one review for the tests and see your score immediately. 
Graduate Management Admission Test. Find out why your answers are right or 
It's prepared by the people who develop wrong. Software is available for the 


and administer the test— ETS. And IBM PC, PS/2 and compatibles. 

Pick up the books at your bookstore or 

order by mail. The software is only 
available by mail. For ordering 
information call (609) 771-7243. 


it’s the only review that gives you 580 
actual — not simulated —test questions. 
The Official Guide to MBA Programs. 
Here are the key facts on more than 


500 B-schools. Read this before you 4 GMAC’c , 
send out all those application fees. a Graduate Management Admission Council 


Introducin 
the handiest tool 
in the house. 


Got a leaky refrigerator? A broken window? A sputter- 
ing lawnmower? Now, there's an easier way to repair 
and maintain everything in your house . . . FIX IT 
YOURSELF, the remarkable new do-it-yourself home 
repair series from TIME-LIFE BOOKS. From repairing 
plumbing to maintaining outdoor tools, FIX IT YOUR- 
SELF covers it all with exploded diagrams, trouble- 
shooting charts and step-by-step directions. : 

Start by tackling Major Appliances. And, like every etecrmcrry 
volume in FIX IT YOURSELF, Mayor Appliances is 
FREE for 15 days—two full working weekends. Keep it APPLIANCES 
and pay just $12.99 plus shipping and handling.* 


FIX IT YOURSELF New from 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL-FREE IME 


1-800-445-TIME LIFE 
(11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m.) EST BOOKS 


OR WRITE: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Branch DSAKY3 
P.O. Box C-32067, Richmond, VA 23261-2067 

For Customer Service, call TOLL-FREE 
1-800-621-7026 
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American Scene 


on the road that three reporters, all sent 
by different editors. were bunked at the | 
same first-class hotel in Hong Kong,” re- 
calls Burt 

When it comes to capers, Balfour 
cheerfully claims responsibility for THE 
DOG THAT REFUSED TO DIE. An aban- 
doned dog in Hannibal, Mo., had survived 
heing tied to a tree for three weeks by eat- 
ing the bark. The local pound tried to put 
the dog down with a lethal injection. The 
animal was later found twitching in a 
heap of dead dogs, and the pound injected 
itagain. When the Enquirer heard the sto- 
ry, it ran a contest to save the dog. “We 
brought him to Lantana and put him ina 
motel room, but he destroyed it by eating 
all the furniture,” says Balfour. 

“Coming from Fleet Street, we didn’t 
think anything was extraordinary,” 
laughs Burt. “It was the American jour- 
nalists who thought we were unusual. 
Most of them are corrupted by journalism 
school into dreary, humorless utopians 
out to save the world. They are Puritans 
who should stay on Plymouth Rock. 
Ghosts? The occult? We don’t say these 
stories are true; we just report them.” The 
methods tabloids use to substantiate their 
sometimes unlikely stories are often inge- 
nious. To prove UFOs have been frolicking 
in Wisconsin, reporters will wrangle a po- 
liceman or pilot to say “Sure.” And in a 
pinch, some editors have been known to 
put an authority on a subject in Eastern 
Europe to elude verification. 





he crowd agrees that Fleet Streeters, 

able to weasel their way into any- 
thing, are the best practitioners of stake- 
out journalism. “We don’t take no for an 
answer,” says David Wright, an English- 
man who is the Enquirer's current ace re- 
porter. Wright once posed as a florist’s 
messenger, delivering roses to Megan 
Marshack, the staffer who had been with 
Nelson Rockefeller when he died and was 
holed up in her apartment trying to avoid 
the press. “I nearly had to buy the truck to 
get the setup right,” he recalls. John 
Blackburn, an American who at one time 
was a rewrite man for the tabs, agrees that 
the “Brits have guts. They do things 
Americans wouldn't do, like taking a pic- 
ture off a mantelpiece when there's been a 
death in the family.” But Hogan defends 
his kind: “Listen, mate. When a world- 
class story in Monaco erupts, the Brits will 
still be sent. They charm the pants off 
people with their velvety lilts.” 

Many of the Fleet Streeters have 
created their own free-lance agencies so 
they can work from their home offices 
“Celebs prefer phoners,” says Neil Blin- 
cow, ex-columnist for the Enquirer, now 
owner and operator of the Palm Beach 
Press. “They don’t have to get dolled up, 
and if the interview gets nasty, they can 
cut you off.” Boutique Owner Stone mar- 
vels at his chums’ newfound nesting in- 
stincts. “Boy, our crowd has matured,” he 
says. “Thank God, on a full moon we stll 
break out.” —By Martha Smilgis 
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Life insurance with 
enough investment options 
for any economic climate. 


In today’s changing economic environment, it's im- 
portant to have enough investment choices. And that's 
why Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE” offers you more 
ways to invest the cash values of your life insurance 
than ever before. 

You have the opportunity to move a portion of 
your cash values in and out of a combination of differ- 
ent portfolios. From an aggressively managed ac- 
count to a conservatively managed account. Even the 
first-ever real estate account. Or you can choose a 
fixed interest rate option. 





You'll also be able to decide how much your pre- 
mium payments will be and when you'll pay them — 
yearly, quarterly or monthly. 

And no matter how your portfolio performs, your 
death benefits are fully guaranteed, as long as your 
scheduled premium payments are made on time, and 
there are no loans or withdrawals. 

For more complete information, including fees 
and expenses, ask your Prudential/Pruco Securities 
representative for a prospectus. Read it carefully be- 
fore you invest or send money. 

Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE. And The Pruden- 
tial. Going “above and beyond" to provide you with 
enough investment options to weather any economic 
| condition. 

Issued by The Prudential and its subsidiaries, Pruco Life and Pruco Life of New 
Jersey insurance companies. Available through Pruco Securities Corporation, 


Newark, New Jersey, also a subsidiary of The Prudential. © 1988 The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
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If you’re a person who can sit back and 
appreciate a truly fine performance, sit back 
and consider the new Ford Probe... 
Responsive. 

At the command of your right foot, Probe's 
2.2 liter fuel-injected engine will sweep you 
off your street. 

Balanced. 

A four-wheel independent suspension 

system provides taut handling, while Probe's 


The new Ford Probe. 
A performance you won't forget. 





Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


front-wheel drive gives you added traction, 
even when good weather is out of season. 
Precise. 

Probe's power front disc brakes and power 
rack-and-pinion steering respond quickly 
and accurately. 

Detailed. . 

From the stitching on its ergonomically 
designed bucket seats to the controls on its 
standard AM/FM stereo radio to the optional 








‘instrument cluster that tilts right along with 
the steering wheel, every detail is scrutinized 
right down to the last...detail. 


Affordable. 

One of Probe's most impressive features 
may well be its price. It starts at just $10,660. 
This base sticker price excludes title, tax and 
destination charges. Prices higher in New 
York. Optional wheels shown, $306 M.S.R.P. 

The new Ford Probe. Climb in. Sit back. 





And watch it perform. 


Assured. 

Ford covers all new cars with a 6-year/ 
60,000-mile warranty on major powertrain 
components. Restrictions and deductible 
apply. Also, participating dealers back their 
customer-paid work with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee, good for as long as you 
own your vehicle. Ask to see these limited 
warranties when you visit your Ford Dealer, 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? SEZEZ Sra 
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Concrete and fences surround a housing project in a black neighborhood in Yonkers 
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A House Divided 


Yonkers, N.Y., becomes a symbol of white resistance to integration 











n the long struggle against racial dis- | that are more than 90% black The feder- | ment of truth, a moment when the city of 

crimination in America, progress has | al Department of Housing and Urban De- Yonkers seeks not to become a national 

been vast. if uneven and too slow. Bar- | velopment estimates that 2 million people | symbol of defiance to civil rights.” 

riers against equal access to public ac- | encounter racial discrimination in hous- With that, Judge Sand declared Yon- 
commodations have fallen, votingrightsof | ing every year. Last week the Senate | kers in contempt of court for refusing to 
| all citizens have been guaranteed, and | passed a new, tougher Fair Housing Act | obey his order to help private developers 
blacks have assumed impressive political | that will finally make it easier for the Fed- | build 800 units of moderate-income hous- 
power in cities and state legislatures. Job | eral Government to assist victims of dis- | ing. The judge began levying fines that 
opportunities have opened, and the once | crimination in suing landlords and real | doubled daily against the city and would 
violent outcry against school desegrega- | estate agents who block their access to | leave it bankrupt later this month. Yon- 
tion has been muted. But the more inti- | housing. kers promptly lost its already poor bond 
| mate, elemental question of whether Nowhere has the shifting frontier of | rating, rendering it unable to borrow 
blacks can live beside whites has remained | the civil rights struggle been more appar- | Fines of $500 a day were imposed on the 
volatile, pitting neighbors against neigh- | ent than in Yonkers, a racially divided | recalcitrant councilmen. 
bors, the courts against communities, and | blue-collar suburb of New York City Situated immediately north of New 
a sense of social fairness against the be- | Last week Leonard Sand, a soft-spoken, York City’s poor and crime-plagued bor- 
sieged mentality of those who fear change. | patient federal judge, got fed up with that | ough of the Bronx, Yonkers (pop 

The sad fact is that two decades after | city’s refusal over three years to carry out 191.000) is divided into a predominantly 
the Kerner Commission warned that the | his orders to place public housing in its | black and Hispanic western section and 
US. was “moving toward two societies, | white neighborhoods Gazing down stern- | white eastern neighborhoods. In Decem- 
one black, one white—separate and un- | ly from his bench in Manhattan at four | ber 1980, Jimmy Carter’s Justice Depart- 
| equal,” the nation remains dismayingly | Yonkers councilmen, the jurist delivered | ment charged that both the Yonkers 
| segregated in its housing patterns. A re- | a tongue-lashing. “What we're clearly | school board and its city council had de- 
cent study by the Urban Institute, a | confronted with is a total breakdown of | liberately discriminated against its mi- 
Washington think tank, found that 57% | any sense of responsibility,” he charged. | nority residents (now 19% of the popula- 
of American whites live in census tracts | “What we have here is a competition to tion), a finding based on a well- 
that are more than 99% white and nearly | see who can be the biggest political | documented record going back nearly 40 
a third of all blacks live in neighborhoods | martyr. There does have to come a mo- | years The suit was pressed by the Reagan 
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A white neighborhood near the proposed site of a low-income housing development 


Administration, which led to Judge 
Sand’s orders in November 1985 for both 
local bodies to produce desegregation 
plans. Yonkers thus became the first case 
in which the Justice Department charged 
that school and housing discrimination 
were intertwined and had to be dealt with 
concurrently 

The school board responded positive- 
ly, creating a system of academically en- 
riched “magnet” schools and the volun- 
tary busing of some 10,000 of the district's | 
18,000 students. Now all but one of the | 
city’s 30 schools are racially integrated. | 
But the Yonkers city government balked 
By then it had already created 42 public- 
assistance projects, all but three of them 
in black neighborhoods. Instead of pro- 
posing a list of sites for similar housing in 
the white section, as Sand had directed, 
the city merely promised not to discrimi- 
nate in the future 

The judge then drew on Justice De- 
partment proposals to order his own hous- 
ing plan into effect. He directed Yonkers 
to build 200 units of low-income public 
housing on seven east-side sites and to 
stimulate the private development of fed- 
erally subsidized rental housing for fam- 
ilies with incomes of between $15,000 and 
$32,000. The seven-member council re- 
luctantly agreed to move ahead on the 200 
units, selecting sites for low-level town- 
house dwellings 

But when, on July 26, Sand ordered 
the council to approve a package of zon- 
ing changes and tax-abatement incen- 
tives for the 800 moderate-income units, 
resistance peaked among white residents 
Many had fied the Bronx to escape the de- 
terioration of what were once tranquil 
neighborhoods. Their life savings were in- 
vested in their new homes, which they 
now saw as threatened 

Moreover, white residents considered 
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themselves unfairly targeted by the Jus- 
tice Department and the judge. Yonkers 
already encompasses 40% of the public 
housing in Westchester County. Smaller 
more affluent neighboring suburbs have 
no public housing at all and are nearly 
lily-white. “If Yonkers had never created 
housing for its poor, it wouldn't be in this 
situation,” argues Peter Salins, chairman 
of the department of urban affairs at New 
York City’s Hunter College. Nationwide, 
many cities tear down slums and build 
public housing on the same segregated 
sites. Why, residents ask, should Yonkers 
be punished for doing this too? 

Such feelings led to an emotional city 
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council meeting last week to consider 
Sand’s order. Democratic Mayor Nicho- 
las Wasicsko and two councilmen decided 
to vote for the court’s housing plan rather 
than see Yonkers go bankrupt. They were 
overridden by a four-man majority, led by 
Republican Vice Mayor Henry Spallone, 
who called the Federal Government “a 
slumlord” and the judge’s plan “slow poi- 
son.” Explained Conservative Council- 
man Edward Fagan: “The people wanted 
this act of defiance.” 

While Sand gave the four holdouts un- 
til Aug. 10 to reverse their negative votes 
or face jail terms, Yonkers appealed the 
contempt finding to higher courts. Invited 
by the judge to remove the rebellious offi- 
cials, New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
instead deferred to the state’s Emergency 
Financial Control Board, an agency that 
oversees Yonkers’ shaky finances. Cuomo 

further muddied the waters by observing 
| that Yonkers officials might be able to 
| persuade Judge Sand to modify his ruling 
| Grandstanding politicians in the Yonkers 
stalemate could find a guiding example of 
courageous leadership in Boston. Neigh- 
borhood resistance to the integration of 
public projects in [rish South Boston is at 
least as intense as that in the New York 
suburb. Mayor Ray Flynn, who lives in 
Southie, began his political career in the 
mid-1970s as a community leader in the di- 
sastrous fight against school desegregation 
But now Flynn is working with black and 
white community groups and federal offi- 
cials to resolve rather than raise conflict 
Last month two black families became the 
first in more than a decade to move into 
public housing in South Boston. Instead of 
protests designed to inflame passions, the 
initial move was preceded by prayer ser- 
| vices encouraging goodwill, and it was 
completed in peace By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Janice C. Simpson/ Yonkers 
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Reagan: Part Fixer, 
Part Hatchet Man 





The ailing Bush campaign finally gets some help 


It was the sort of careless 
quip for which Ronald Rea- 
gan has become infamous. 
But while past remarks 
about nuking the Soviets or 
lying to Congress only caused embarrass- 
ment for the President, the tasteless wise- 
crack Reagan delivered last week ignited 
a minor political storm. Ata White House 
press conference, a reporter working for a 
journal published by Extremist Lyndon 
LaRouche asked the President about ru- 
mors that Michael Dukakis once sought 
psychological help. “Look,” Reagan re- 
plied with a smile, “I’m not going to pick 
on an invalid.” 

Although the President feebly apolo- 
gized for his remark—“I think I was kid- 
ding, but I don’t think I should have said 
what I said’—the incident gave yet an- 
other negative twist to the 1988 cam- 
paign. It also suggested that Reagan, un- 
less carefully managed, could wind up 
hurting Vice President George Bush while 
trying to help in the fall election. Last 
week Reagan played politics in dealing 
with both the defense budget and the 


cA 
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| plant-closings bill. With Bush trailing by 
| as much as 18 points in the polls, the cam- 


paign has plainly turned into a game of 
hardball, and the G.O.P.’s most seasoned 





| hurler has taken the mound. “Suddenly,” 








said a Dukakis aide, “Reagan has been 
much more forcefully deployed.” 

For the past month, the LaRouche 
cult has been spreading allegations, total- 
ly unsubstantiated, that Dukakis received 
psychiatric treatment for depression after 
the death of his brother Stelian in 1973 
and after his defeat for re-election as Gov- 
ernor in 1978. Most major news organiza- 
tions refrained from trafficking in the 
speculation, but the issue was set simmer- 
ing when Dukakis, citing personal priva- 
cy, balked at releasing his medical rec- 
ords. The Bush campaign then pointedly 
released a statement describing the Vice 
President’s health as “excellent and vig- 
orous.”” Bush operatives called news orga- 
nizations, including TIME, to suggest fol- 
low-up stories about Dukakis’ medical 
records or his brother’s death. But what fi- 
nally propelled the story onto Page One 
was Reagan’s remark. 

Ata Boston news conference, Duka- 
kis tried to quash the rumors once and for 
all. “I've never gotten any professional 
counseling,” the Governor said, “I nor- 
mally look to my family for support when 
I need it.” Dukakis also seized the oppor- 
tunity to rise magnanimously above Rea- 
gan. “We all occasionally misspeak,” he 

















For Dukakis, an occasion to be magnanimou: 


said. “I don’t really think the Preside 
had to apologize.” Gerald Plotkin, Duk 
kis’ doctor since 1971, released a details 
three-page report pronouncing Dukak 
“in excellent health and physical shape 
Wrote Plotkin: “He has had no psych 
logical symptoms, complaints or tres 
ment.” Before the week ended, Dukal 
set aside his resistance to releasing mec 
cal records and made known everythi 
in Plotkin’s file. All that remained unt 
leased, Plotkin said, were prescriptions. 

The controversy highlighted 
strange social stigma that is still attach 
to psychological counseling. After t\ 
terrible losses—first of a brother, then 
public office—it would be understandat 
if Dukakis felt the need for some prof 
sional guidance. Seeking such help mig 
in fact, be a sign of emotional streng 
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While Back in Boston... 


A: Michael Dukakis visited New Jersey in late July and cas- 
tigated the Reagan Administration for its failure to deal 
with ocean pollution, downpours in Massachusetts caused raw 
sewage to spill into Boston harbor. Beaches had to be closed, 
underscoring an issue the Republicans may soon be raising: the 
state’s continued failure to clean up what the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration calls the “most contaminat- 
ed area we have found.” Dukakis insists that he has been work- 
ing hard to cope with a mess he inherited. “I didn’t pollute Bos- 
ton harbor, but I’m the guy cleaning it up,” he has said. Yet 
environmentalists charge that he resisted complying with the 
Clean Water Act for so long that costs skyrocketed and federal 
funds dried up. Mike Deland, the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s tough administrator for New England, says that by 
stalling, Massachusetts has made “the most expensive public- 
policy mistake in the history of New England.” 

Even Dukakis’ adversaries do not claim that the harbor fi- 
asco is the result of his insensitivity to the environment. “Duka- 
kis is decent, honest, intelligent, and he believes in process,” 
says former State Judge Paul Garrity, whose rulings eventually 
spurred the state to begin cleaning up. “But if the process isn’t 


there, he won't act.” Alden Raine, Dukakis’ director of e 
nomic development, excuses this lack of leadership: “To pla 
the blame on the Governor is to assume that the other pie 
were in place to clean up the harbor, which they were not.” 

The Boston harbor mess indeed predates Dukakis. A s 
tem largely designed in the 1950s to give rudimentary tre 
ment to sewage simply could not cope with rapid growth in 1 
Boston area, and the Metropolitan District Commissi 
charged with maintaining the sewage system, was a nest of | 
litical cronies. “It was a place that employed everybody's co 
in.” recalls former Republican Governor Francis Sargent. 
early as 1972, Sargent had committed the state to cleaning 
the harbor, but had to fight a recalcitrant MDC every step 
the way. 

When Dukakis began his first term in 1975, there was li 
pressure to continue Sargent’s efforts. The EPA, which turr 
the screws on other cities, was lax about Boston. It waited ne 
ly five years before rejecting an application by the Dukakis : 
ministration for a waiver from the Clean Water Act. “Duka 
wasn't there, but no one else was either,” recalls Judge Garr 
As a result, the proportion of adequately treated sew: 
dropped from 4% to 2% between 1976 and 1980; in contr 
Illinois took advantage of 90% federal funding so that Chic: 
could increase its treated sewage from 8% to 100%. 
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From the President, a low delivery as the campaign turned into hardball 


According to the National Institute of 
Mental Health, each year 15.5 million 
American adults visit mental-health-care 
practitioners; few are invalids. 

Whether by accident or by design, 
Reagan has been cast as the Republicans’ 
genial hatchet man. The invalid innuendo 
shows how effective he can be in raising 
an issue. In his opening address to the 
New Orleans convention next Monday, 
Reagan is expected to set the rhetorical 
tone with a frontal attack on Dukakis for 
being an old-fashioned liberal. While 
Bush—and just about any other Ameri- 
can politician—may appear cruel attack- 
ing a rival, the charismatic Reagan has 
the power to excoriate his opponents 
without alienating the public 

Reagan also played the part of fixer 
last week, blurring the line between prin- 





ciple and politics to assist the Vice Presi- 
dent. Responding to entreaties from the 
Bush campaign, he declined to veto a 
trade bill requiring that manufacturers 
give workers 60 days’ notice before shut- 
ting down a plant. Last May the President 
rejected an earlier version of the bill be- 
cause it contained the plant-closing provi- 
sion. At the Democratic Convention, one 
speaker after another brought up the 
plant-closing issue to paint Reagan as an 


| enemy of workingmen and -women. With 


polls showing 80% of Americans favoring 
the bill, Republican Senators began to get 
nervous and told Reagan that the party 
was in a no-win situation. Although he 
called the bill “counterproductive” and 
“bad legislation,” Reagan nevertheless 
agreed to let it become law. The day after 
relenting on plant closings, Reagan re- 











sponded to Bush campaign requests by ve- 
toing a $299.5 billion Pentagon budget 
bill. The President denounced the “liber- 
als in Congress” who he said were at- 
tempting to “erode our military strength.” 
Actually, Reagan’s Defense Secretary 
Frank Carlucci had helped work out the 
bipartisan measure 

The veto was primarily a Reagan- 
Bush effort to hit the Democrats where 
they might be vulnerable: their reputed 
softness on defense. Democrats returned 
fire. “Politics should not be the guide for 
nor the basis for national-security deci- 
sions,” said Sam Nunn, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. “Now 
who do we work with to get an appropria- 
tions bill that can be signed into law? Do 
we go and confer with Robert Teeter, the 
pollster for the Vice President?” 

The White House-Bush teamwork 
should intensify with James Baker assum- 
ing command of the Vice President's 
campaign. Last Friday Baker resigned as 
Treasury Secretary and former New Jer- 
sey Senator Nicholas Brady was named to 
replace him. “You've been a secret of our 
success,” the President told Baker, who 
served as Reagan's 1980 campaign chair- 
man and first White House chief of staff. 
“Now, Jim, go do it for George.” 

“Some of what we did this week was 
political,” conceded a Reagan aide. “We 
ought to be making decisions to help 
Bush. There’s no reason for us to be afraid 
to score political points.” But there is 
some question as to just how valuable the 
President will be to Bush. “It’s the old 
shadow problem,” says Dukakis Spokes- 
man Dayton Duncan. “Every time Rea- 
gan commands the news, it reinforces 
what everyone recognizes is one of George 
Bush’s principal problems: he’s not Ron- 
ald Reagan.” By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Michael Duffy with Dukakis and 
Nancy Traver/Washington 


After four years of inactivity during Democrat Edward 
King’s administration, Dukakis aides say, their boss began to 
turn the situation around when he returned to office in 1983. 
The legislature gave responsibility for sewers and water to a 
newly created water-resources authority. Although his sup- 
porters give Dukakis credit for pushing that legislation, 
others say the bill was going nowhere until Judge Garrity 
threatened a ban on new construction unless sewage treatment 





was upgraded. Says Douglas 
Foy, of the Conservation 
Law Foundation: “Dukakis 
was discreet to the point of 
being invisible.” 

Instead of pushing hard 
for a cleanup, the Dukakis 
administration in 1984 re- 
quested a second waiver 
from the EPA. Dukakis’ sec- 
retary of environmental af- 
fairs, James Hoyte, defends 
this action, claiming that 
EPA hinted that additional 








ing to EPA Administrator Deland, this application was a stall- 
ing device. “The waiver was designed for West Coast cities that 
discharged sewage into thousands of feet of water, and not for 
East Coast cities discharging into 30 or 40 feet,” he says. The 
EPA denied the request. “Those were the critical years when 
time was lost,” says Deland 

Massachusetts has finally begun construction of sewage- 
treatment facilities to be completed in 1999. Estimated costs: 


$3 billion to $6 billion, to be 
2 financed largely by a quadru- 
pling of the fees households 
pay for water. It didn’t have 
to be this way, according to 
former Governor Sargent. 
Had Dukakis pursued a 
cleanup effort during his first 
term, Sargent asserts, the cost 
S would have been under $1 
S| billion, the burden would 
have been borne by the Fed- 
eral Government, and Bos- 
ton would today be comply- 
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studies might change the 
agency’s mind. But accord- 
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Boston harbor: “The most contaminated area we have found” 


ing with the law today. 
— By Eugene Linden/Boston 





























More 
Worldly 
Than Wise 


Bush’s foreign policy is 
prudent and mainstream 


s 


193% summer home in Kenne- 
bunkport, Me. Asked his reaction, the 
Vice President was cautious, skeptical— 
not at all the gosh-golly cheerleader he is 
so often depicted to be. “The cold war isn’t 
over,” he warned. Bush’s praise for the 
President’s summiteering was so faint that 
his chief of staff, Craig Fuller, felt obliged 
to take Bush aside and ask if he realized 
that his dour comments would clash no- 
ticeably with White House jubilation. “I 
| know,” Bush replied. “That's okay.” 

Reagan is at heart a romantic; Bush is 
not. The President has gone from a sim- 
plistic view of the “Evil Empire” to fanta- 
sies of a nuclear-free world. Bush wants to 
nudge perceptions of the Soviets back to a 
more pragmatic middle ground. Now that 





While Ronald Reagan was 
strolling through Red Square 
with Mikhail Gorbachev in 


he has begun to spell out his own plans for | 


diplomacy and defense, as he did in care- 

fully wrought speeches in Chicago and 

Corpus Christi, Texas, last week, Bush is 

not only opening a crack of daylight be- 
| tween himself and Reagan. he is re-emerg- 
ing as a paragon of what for much of the 
past decade was thought to be an endan- 
gered if not extinct species in the Grand 
Old Party—a moderate Republican. 

The differences between the Presi- 
dent and his would-be successor are mat- 
ters of sensibility rather than substance, 
but they nonetheless signal that come 
January the Reagan Revolution could 
give way to the Bush Restoration, a return 
to power for the foreign-policy establish- 
ment. Brent Scowcroft, who served as 
Gerald Ford’s National Security Adviser, 
calls Bush a “Rockefeller Republican.” 
Scowcroft intends the label as high praise. 
but Republican conservatives have held it 
against Bush for years that he seemed to 
be from the same mold as Nelson Rocke- 
feller, the champion of moderate Republi- 
canism in the "60s. 

Reagan envisions the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative as an impregnable, invul- 
nerable shield that will end forever the 
specter of nuclear war but that will also do 
away with nuclear deterrence. Bush is 
more realistic: he thinks the feasibility of 
SDI has yet to be proved. He favors re- 
| search but not early deployment. In his 








May, George Bush was at his | 








Back in the cockpit—with caution, decency and a cargo of fiascos 


Chicago speech, Bush carefully stopped 
short of prejudging whether a full-scale 
spI would make sense. While vowing not 
to leave America “defenseless” against 
ballistic missiles, he stressed less grandi- 
ose possibilities than a full-scale SDI, such 
as using its benefits to counter the threat 
of shorter-range ballistic weapons. 

Bush, a former CIA director, supports 
Reagan's policy of using covert action and 
military aid to assist anti-Communist reb- 
els. But while Reagan ennobled—and ro- 
manticized—the policy by calling its recip- 
ients “freedom fighters,” his more prosaic 
Vice President talks about the problems 
of waging “low-intensity conflict.” Bush 
wants to continue funding the Nicaraguan 
contras, but, says Kim Holmes of the con- 
servative Heritage Foundation, “I don’t 
think he would ever have called them the 
moral equivalent of the Founding Fa- 
thers.” If Reagan's beau ideal of the swash- 
buckling American good guy is Oliver 
North, Bush seems to prefer Chester 
Crocker. He admires the low-key Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for African Affairs 
for his seven-year quest (as yet unfulfilled) 
ofa settlement in Angola and Namibia 
B leave plenty of room for sharp dif- 

ferences with Dukakis. The Massa- 
chusetts Governor favors sanctions 
against South Africa; Bush opposes them. 
Dukakis would halt aid to the contras; 
Bush would not. Dukakis would eliminate 
most new nuclear-weapons programs: 
Bush would not. Dukakis virtually pan- 
ders to Israel, while Bush is more sympa- 
thetic than Dukakis to the concerns of 
moderate Arab nations 


ush’s essentially moderate leanings 








The Bush campaign is eager to paint 
Dukakis as naively isolationist and, as one 
aide put it, “Gorby-gaga.”” Dukakis, they 
warn, isa “multilateralist” who would fee! 
bound by international law even when it 
may not be in the U.S.’s best interests. Yet 
Bush would also be less “unilateralist 
than Reagan. Bush wants the U.S. to pro- 
vide “cooperative leadership” to the in. 
dustrialized democracies and keep up ¢ 
“prudent projection of force” around the 
world. Although this is not all that differ. 
ent from what Dukakis says, behind the 
rhetorical nuances lies a significant differ 
ence: Bush is more likely than Dukakis 
intervene in regional disputes, througl 
covert or military action, when he be 
lieves that American commitments or na 
tional interests are at stake. 

The new campaign chairman, Jame: 
Baker, isa likely Secretary of State ina Bust 
Administration. As Treasury Secretary 
Baker abandoned the militant laissez-faire 
attitude of hard-core Reaganauts when i 
came to international economic policy, anc 
instead forged agreements to coordinat 
currencies and stave off an all-out trad 
war. It was the sort of friendly persuasior 
and artful compromise that his predecesso 
Donald Regan scorned. This blend of coop 
eration with allies and assertive U.S. leader 
ship could be a model for the way he anc 
Bush would approach diplomacy. 

Bush has visited no fewer than 7: 
countries as Vice President, and know 
scores of foreign leaders well. He has bee! 
a credible salesman for Reagan's policie 
abroad as well as a tactful adviser in th 
Oval Office. But he has never shone as a: 
innovator or a creative thinker. As a par 
ticipant in White House national securit 
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meetings, Bush rarely volunteers strong 
views. Few colleagues have been able to 
discern what he really cares about in for- 
| eign policy. 
Bush instinctively seeks the reason- 
able course, the middle ground. Asso- 
| clates say he was clearly nervous when 
| the Soviets and the US. all but ceased 
| communicating after the Geneva walkout 
in 1983 and privately urged Reagan to put 
the relationship back on track. When 
arms-control negotiations resumed in 
1985, Bush applauded the President's 
toughness but sided with Secretary of 
State George Shultz against the Pentagon 
in favor of the compromises necessary to 
make a deal. 

Given his long and varied experience, 
Bush's occasional lapses of judgment are 
worrisome. He was in charge of a drug-in- 
terdiction task force, yet he did not insist 
that the Administration get tough with 
Manuel Noriega when information start- 
ed coming in that the Panamanian 
strongman was involved in drug-running. 
Instead of trying to explain his position 
America’s national interest sometimes re- 
quires dealing for military reasons with 
some highly unsavory characters—Bush 
has maintained that he was not aware of 
Noriega’s dirty dealings. Likewise, he 
fawned all over Philippine President Fer- 
dinand Marcos during a 1981 trip rather 
than help set the stage there for the even- 


tual transition to democracy. 
ad policy may be answering the 
“Where was George?” question. 
How does he explain the numerous times 
he has seemed to be invisible when major 
blunders were made? The most troubling 
example is the Iran-contra affair. He was 
in charge of an antiterrorism task force 
that asserted that the U.S. should never 
negotiate with terrorists, but Bush says he 

did not piece together the fact that secret 

U.S. arms shipments to Iran became an 

arms-for-hostages deal even though 

George Shultz and Caspar Weinberger 

spoke out against it. And although he met 

with those involved in covert activities in 

Central America, he says he never discov- 

ered that a major enterprise to illegally fi- 

nance the contras was being run from the 

White House. Even if Bush is taken at his 

word, both cases illustrate a dismaying 

lack of curiosity, moral concern or willing- 
ness to question the policies of others. 

They indicate that his much vaunted ex- 

perience has not fully instilled the wisdom 

required to stave off such fiascos. 

No one with as many years of public 
service as George Bush can emerge with 
an unblemished record. Even detractors 
tend to agree that he is informed, sensi- 
ble, prudent and decent. But to exploit 
Dukakis’ relative inexperience in foreign 
policy, as he eagerly hopes to do, Bush 
will have to convey that his years of 
playing loyal handmaiden to others have 
not drained him of a clear sense of the 
foreign policy goals, convictions and 
principles that he would assert as his 
own.  —By Alessandra Stanley/Washington 





ush’s greatest problem in foreign 














Blaming Men, Not Machines 








“Human error” will take the rap for the Iran Air shootdown 


avy brass had feared for weeks that 

the tragedy of Iran Air 655 would 
claim another victim: the controversial 
Aegis system aboard the USS. Vin- 
cennes. How could that complex network 
of radar and computers have mistaken a 
civilian airliner for an attacking fighter 
plane? But when the fragmentary results 
of Rear Admiral William Fogarty’s inves- 
tigation leaked last week, blame fell not 
on the machines but on the men who were 
operating them. Under the pressure of 
combat, Pentagon sources say, the over- 
wrought sailors on the Vincennes misread 
the radar data about the oncoming Airbus 
and passed faulty information to Captain 
Will Rogers III. He then ordered the 
launching of the two missiles that de- 








ing sequence several times before launch- 
ing the missiles. 

Yet more than a few Washington cyn- 
ics speculated that the “human error” 
leak was an attempt to head off criticism 
of the Aegis system, the defensive back- 
bone of the Navy's 14 carrier battle 
groups. Critics charge that Aegis. which 
can monitor hundreds of targets at a time, 
has never been adequately tested and is 
better suited to the open ocean than to the 
crowded gulf. “The Navy has to protect 
the Aegis,” said a congressional staff aide. 
“If Aegis doesn’t work, the carrier groups 
can’t survive.” 

The leaks left important questions un- 
answered, Among the most critical is | 
whether the Vincennes actually received a 
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Preparing for Persian Gulf duty: Captain Will Rogers supervises his crew on the Vincennes 





In the stress of battle, misinterpretations turned self-defense into calamity. 


stroyed the plane, killing all 290 aboard. 

Fogarty’s 70-page report, which must 
still be reviewed by Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairman William Crowe and Defense 
Secretary Frank Carlucci, contradicts key 
elements of what Admiral Crowe told the 
public about the shootdown shortly after 


| it occurred on July 3. Crowe announced 
| that the Aegis system had tracked the in- 





coming “hostile” aircraft as traveling at 
520 m.p.h., flying at 7,500 ft. and descend- 
ing in a threatening path toward the U.S. 
warship. But the Aegis data reportedly 
showed the Airbus flying at about 400 
m.p.h. at 12,000 ft. and climbing. 

The psychological stress of combat 
on the Vincennes’ sailors led to the mis- 
readings, Fogarty’s investigation con- 
cluded. The cruiser had been on Persian 
Gulf duty only since late May, and its 
crew got its first taste of battle the morn- 
ing of July 3. The ship had just skir- 
mished with Iranian gunboats when the 
Airbus was spotted, and all hands were 
already on alert because of intelligence 
warnings of a possible Iranian terrorist 
attack over the July 4 weekend. Accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, agitated crew 
members even fumbled the complex fir- 





| Congressmen seemed sympathetic to the 
| idea. “People ask why should we pay the 





signal from the doomed aircraft identify- | 
ing itself as an F-14 fighter. A series of | 
such coded responses was allegedly a cru- | 
cial factor in Rogers’ decision to fire. 
Sources say the Fogarty report suggests 
the signals came from a C-130 transport 
at the Bandar Abbas airport some 60 
miles away. But the C-130 signal differs 
from that of an F-14. 

As the accounts of the Fogarty inves- 
ugation were circulating, a congressional 
committee led by Wisconsin Democrat 
Les Aspin held hearings on the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to pay compensation to 
the relatives of the Airbus casualties. Few 


victims of this tragedy,” noted Aspin, 
“when Iran still holds [U.S.] hostages and 
has never paid any of the victims of its 
policies.” State Department Legal Advis- 
er Abraham Sofaer reminded the com- 
mittee that Ronald Reagan had endorsed 
the decision to fire on Iran Air 655 as “jus- 
tifiable defensive actions.” But after the 
succession of mistakes reported on the 
Vincennes, that justification seemed con- 
siderably shakier By Richard M. Cohen. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Talking About the Weather 


The lazy days of summer yield to an attack of ecophobia 


n an ordinary heat wave, Americans typically fume and 

fuss, grab relief where they can, and slog through the pes- 
tiferous weather with sweaty humor and prayers of gratitude 
to the great god A.C. This summer's record-busting hot spell, 
however, has aroused an extraordinary response. On top of 
the usual chafing at day after sticky day of hot, humid and 
hazy punishment has come a communal attack of the wor- 
ries. Many Americans have found themselves concerned less 
about passing misery and more about the whole bruised and 
abused human habitat. Soggy, unremitting heat sometimes 
seemed a symptom of general ecological collapse. Had the 
great breakdown begun? 

This fretful mood has been easy to notice in small talk 
and just as easy to experience. It is evident in tense radio 
weather reports and the spastic smiles of television weather 
forecasters as they explain the now well-known greenhouse 
effect—the inexorable 
warming of the earth under 
the global canopy that civi- 
lization has created with 
gases like carbon dioxide. 
The friendly, familiar 
promises of good ol’ sum- 
mertime have yielded to the 
hallucinatory imagery of 
technology. 

Ecophobia, as the mood 
might be called, has not 
been induced by the hot 
spell alone, even though 
many places have scored 
the heat the worst in histo- 
ry. Chicago reported an un- 
precedented number of 100° 
days, and temperature rec- 
ords have been broken in 
New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Oregon 


and Washington. Stifling Amid haze and heat, bad news for the human habitat 


heat made it easy for an all 
too varied constellation of environmental disasters to mobi- 
lize popular anxiety. Consider some of the summer's invita- 
tions to fret: 
> Beaches by the dozen up and down the East Coast have 
repeatedly been closed to swimmers because of waters infest- 
ed by sewage or contaminated hospital waste such as blood 
samples and hypodermic needles. 
> Persistent drought has laid waste to America’s agricultural 
midsection. Damaged grain harvests in the U.S., Canada 
and China will result in the sharpest ever one-year drop in 
world grain stocks, Worldwatch Institute reported last week. 
> Forest fires have destroyed immense swatches of Yellow- 
stone National Park. where an 18,700-acre burn pushed 
close to Old Faithful. Other wildfires have afflicted areas of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Oregon and Idaho, including a 2,300- 
acre blaze that came within a few miles of Boise. 
> Air quality in the U.S. was reported to be the worst in the 
decade by monitors of the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy. In Milwaukee 18 days of unhealthy ozone levels repre- 
sented an 80% increase over 1987. Says Steve Howards, ex- 
ecutive director of Denver's Metropolitan Air Quality 
Council: “The air is still breathable, but clearly the trends 
are running against us.” 

There was plenty of other fuel for worry: reports of inex- 





plicable fish kills, warnings against eating shellfish, tales of 
lakes and forests dying from acid rain. Who could forget that 
up to 12% of all U.S. houses suffer unsafe radon exposure? 
That by sending up chlorofluorocarbons used in coolants, 
man is still destroying the ozone layer that protects against 
ultraviolet rays? 

Public television’s nature shows provide fresh images 
of catastrophe: dolphins dying mysteriously at sea, devel- 
opers torching the South American rain forests that scien- 
tists consider vital to absorbing carbon dioxide, Chesa- 
peake fishermen dolefully describing the deformed oysters 
they now often haul in. Last week came New York City, 
which treats the Atlantic like a municipal cesspool and 
dumps some 4 million wet tons of sewage sludge annually 
106 miles out to sea, promising that it will stop that prac- 
tice—maybe in ten years. 

Most experts blamed 
1988's heat on a northerly 
shift of the jet stream that 
shut the US. off from some 
of the Canadian cool that 
usually drifts down. Still, it 
was hard not to suspect, as a 
few experts did, that the 
man-made canopy high 
above was already busy 
roasting the earth. The 
combination of heat and 
pollution gave a “sense of 
foreboding” to Jeannie Lit- 
tle, 32, visiting Chicago last 
week. She had taken a dip 
to cool off in Lake Michi- 
gan. “I climbed over gar- 
bage at the water's edge— 
Coke bottles, potato-chip 
wrappers, cigarette butts,” 
she said. “The water felt 
nice, but when I got out I 
felt all sticky and attracted 
flies. It was disgusting. In a 
few years’ time, where will you be able to go to escape the op- 
pression of this kind of heat? This summer makes me ner- 
vous about what we have in store.” 

Popular fear of crime is often disproportionate to the 
amount of criminal activity. Apprehensions about ecological 
dangers may be similarly exaggerated. Every worry, how- 
ever, is reinforced by the common knowledge that govern- 
ments and political leaders are doing precious little about 
mundane pollution problems, and almost nothing to arrest 
or curtail the fossil-fuel emissions that are turning the planet 
into an oven. 

Ecophobia may wax and wane, but it is not likely to dis- 
appear as though it were free-floating anxiety. Any species 
that has endured four decades with the thermonuclear fanta- 
sies of Mutually Assured Destruction knows how to worry 
big, and there is sufficient cause for fear about almost every 
aspect of the human environment. Sooner or later, Ameri- 
cans inevitably hear Charles Dudley Warner's observation 
that while everybody talks about the weather, nobody does 
anything about it. It is time to bury that aphorism for good. 
Mankind has, willy-nilly, done altogether too much about 
the weather—and all too little to reduce or control the mind- 
less damage. — By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago, with other bureaus 
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Cleaning Up 
Navy Messes 


Topless dancers, noontime bur- 
lesque shows and the myriad 
other forms of sexually oriented 
entertainment that the military 
has dreamed up over the years 
are now off base, literally, for 
the Navy, according to guide- 
lines adopted last week. A study 
last fail found that on-base sex 
clubs encouraged “abusive be- 
havior toward all women.” Pri- 
vate parties at Navy messes will 
also have to clean up their act 
or go elsewhere. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Legend of 
Lizard Man 


While changing a tire near 
Scape Ore Swamp at 2 a.m. last 
June, Christopher Davis was 
set upon by a 7-ft.-tall scaly liz- 
| ard with glowing red eyes. As 
Davis tells it, he jumped into 
his Toyota just as the creature’s 
claws grabbed the door handle. 
Swerving left and right, the 17- 
year-old boy managed to shake 
the beast off. He shared his sto- 
ry with a few friends in nearby 
Bishopville. Then last month 
Mary Way reported that her 
Ford LTD was scratched and 
clawed near the swamp. Sher- 
iffs deputies initially tied the 
two events together—and Liz- 
ard Man was born 

The monster may be the 











SOUTH CAROLINA Close encounters of a reptilian kind 


biggest thing to hit Bishopville 
(pop. 3,500) since Hometown 
Boy Felix (“Doc”) Blanchard 
left in the 1940s and became 
an All-American fullback at 
West Point. Hunters with shot- 
guns combed the swamp, and a 
local radio station offered a 
million-dollar reward for the 
creature’s capture. Fourteen- 
inch footprints appeared on a 
dusty road; Sheriff Liston 
Truesdale intends to send plas- 
ter casts to the FBI, eventually. 
He may also ask Davis to take 
a polygraph. But no one is in 
much of a hurry to solve this 
mystery. “I hope they never 
catch him,” 
Knight as she hawked Lizard 
Man T shirts ($6.50 apiece). 


CALIFORNIA 


Grief for 
The Coroner 


Sharon Hall, 35, and her moth- 
er Helene Tilch, 59, seemed 
beside themselves with grief 
last December when they iden- 
tified Jane Doe No. 70, a 
corpse at the Los Angeles 
County coroner's office, as 
Hall’s sister. Later, authorities 
discovered there was no sister. 
Sharon Hall had used the coro- 
ner’s death certificate to fake 
her own demise, sidetracking 
creditors and probation offi- 
cers who were on her trail. 
Hall was sentenced to two 
years in prison for the scam: 
her mother got 16 months. 

The L.A. coroner's office 
may now require relatives to 





said Rhonda | 








TOURISTS Carlucci to Soviets: tanks for the memories 


identify their loved ones from a 
photo collection of corpses, 
show a driver's license or other 
identification, and be finger- 
printed. The coroner would 
then run a computer check of 
the corpse’s identity. These 
cold-eyed procedures would 
apply to the real relatives of 
Jane Doe No. 70, if they ever 
surface. Her ashes have been 
returned to the coroner's 
office 


TOURISTS 
Top Gun 
In Moscow 


| When a pair of the needle-nose 


supersonic bombers known as 
Blackjacks roared through 
patchy clouds above Kubinka 
Air Base near Moscow last 
week, a special visitor was 
craning his neck to get a 
glimpse: Defense Secretary 
Frank Carlucci, the first 
American allowed to see the 
Soviets’ top-secret plane. 
Carlucci later eased into 
the cockpit for a closer look at 
the Soviets’ most sophisticated 
jet, capable of speeds reaching 
Mach 2 with a range of 4,500 
miles. During field exercises at 
nearby Taman Division army 
base, Carlucci watched as war- 
planes streaked overhead and 
the earth trembled from mock 
explosions. The spectacle was 
a high point in the new mili- 
lary exchange between U.S 
and Soviet officials. Several 
weeks ago, Soviet Chief of Staff 
Marshal Sergei Akhromeyev 
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was allowed near the Ameri- 
can B-1 bomber. Still, on-site 
inspections are not likely to re- 
place sophisticated satellite re- 
connaissance. Of his unprece- 
dented inspection of the 
Blackjack, Carlucci said, “I 
couldn't tell one instrument 
from another.” 


IRAN-CONTRA 


Ollie Wins, and 
So Does Bush 


A trial delayed could be a trial 
that never takes place. Iran- | 
Contra Defendant Oliver 
North has argued successfully 
for postponement of his Sept. 
20 trial until he can sort | 
through more classified docu- 
ments. Judge Gerhard A. Ge- 
sell’s grant of the delay was 
also a victory for George Bush. 
North’s defense, in part, is that 
he had the approval of his 
White House superiors in di- 
verting Iran arms-sales profits 
to the Nicaraguan rebels. The 
trial postponement removes 
the possibility that a prejudi- 
cial answer to the question 
“Where was George?” could 
come out in the courtroom be- 
fore the November election. 

The volume of classified 
material that North says he 
Lawrence 
Walsh last week compared it 
toa telephone book—may take 
a while to peruse. Intelligence 
agencies will want many of the 
documents kept secret, which 
could effectively postpone 
North's trial forever. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Goodbye to 
All That 











or weeks, King Hussein agonized 
over his decision. He ordered up 
secret studies to assess the conse- 
quences, but still he hesitated. 
Finally, in mid-July, he made up his 
mind. Even the few remaining skeptics 
in his Cabinet had become convinced 
that action must be taken. As a courtesy, 
Hussein advised Washington several 
days in advance that an 
announcement would be 
forthcoming. 

Then at 8 p.m. on a 
Sunday evening, Hussein, 
sitting beneath a portrait of 
Sharif Hussein, his great- 
grandfather, went on Jor- 
danian television. Calmly 
he informed his 3.6 million 
countrymen that in re- 
sponse to the wishes of both 
the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and the Arab 


the legal and administra- 
tive links” between Jordan and the Israe- 
li-occupied West Bank. 

The announcement struck like an 
earth tremor, disrupting the status quo in 
the West Bank and scrambling the as- 
sumptions that have underlain talk of an 
Arab-Israeli peace settlement. In Bagh- 
dad P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat met 
late into the night with his advisers; he 
then imposed a blackout on all official 
comment and called a meeting of the 451- 
member Palestine National Council, the 
P.L.O.’s top decision-making body, later 
this month to take measure of the King’s 
maneuver. In Jerusalem officials at first 
brushed off Hussein’s announcement, but 
the Knesset scheduled a special session to 
discuss the matter. In Washington some 
officials expressed the belief that Hus- 
sein’s move killed the already faint hopes 
for a regional peace plan outlined by Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz earlier this 
year. Others suggested that the King’s ac- 
tion might ultimately achieve quite the 
opposite, namely, produce momentum for 
a settlement. State Department Spokes- 
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states, he was “dismantling The King: a crafty challenge? 





Hussein’s gambit confounds friend and foe 


woman Phyllis Oakley captured the con- 
fusion by saying, “No jumping to conclu- 
sions—not even inching to conclusions.” 

In the days after his speech, Hussein 
maintained a calculated silence, never ex- 
plaining precisely how far he plans to go 
toward severing ties with the 800,000 Pal- 
estinians who live in the West Bank. Initial 
speculation centered on the possibility that 
the King intended to relin- 
quish Jordan’s historical 
connection to the West 
Bank, an area that Amman 
formally ruled from 1950 
until 1967, when Israel 
seized the territory during 
the Six-Day War. But Hus- 
sein insisted in his speech 
that he was not abandoning 
the Palestinian cause. His 
more likely aim: to lay 
down a challenge to the 
P.L.O., which has long de- 
manded total control of the 
West Bank. Should the 
P.L.O. fail to administrate effectively or to 
progress toward peace, Hussein in no way 
foreclosed a future role for Jordan. “It’s the 
put-up-or-shut-up approach,” said a West- 
ern diplomat in Amman. 

Whether the King dealt from strength 
or frustration, his move was the logical 
culmination of a series of disappoint- 
ments. Through the eight months of the 
Palestinian intifadeh, or uprising, Hussein 
has found Jordan’s role and influence 
steadily diminished in the West Bank. 
While the King has a keen interest in eas- 
ing the living conditions for West Bank 
Palestinians, fellow leaders in the Arab 
world have persistently refused to recog- 
nize his efforts. Jordan’s financial and po- 
litical efforts on behalf of the West Bank 
have provoked Arab criticism that the 
King is trying to usurp the P.L.O.’s role. 
Hussein’s attempts to promote the US.- 
sponsored peace plan have met with angry 
charges that he intends to speak for the 
Palestinians. “Our efforts are miscon- 
strued as competition,” he said plaintively 
at the Arab summit in Algiers last June. 
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The Ties That Bind 


The Allenby Bridge, which spans the Jordan River 
and links Jordan with the West Bank 








If Hussein’s patience was already 
strained, the summit in Algiers pushed it to 
the snapping point. During the three-day 
meeting, Hussein, whose government 
spends up to $70 million annually on ad- 
ministration in the West Bank, appealed to 
Arab leaders to honor past financial com- 
mitments, as well as new ones, to both the 
P.L.O. and Jordan. He was turned down on 
both counts. Instead, the summiteers voted 
to pay the P.L.O. $128 million directly to de- 
fray the costs of the intifadeh so far, plus 
$43 million a month to keep the uprising 
alive. (Not a dinar of that pledge has so far 
reached the P.L.O.) At the same time, the 
Arab leaders reiterated their 1974 position 
that the P.L.O. was the “sole legitimate rep- 
resentative” of the Palestinian people. 

Hussein's frustration also extends to 
the US. and Israel. When Washington re- 
newed its attempts last March to broker a 
settlement in the Middle East, Hussein, 
unlike some of his Arab brethren, at- 
tempted to promote the initiative. At the 
Reagan Administration’s bidding, he ap- 
proached the P.L.O. with the notion of 
forming a joint delegation for future nego- 
tiations. But Hussein received little sup- 
port from Washington, which declined to 
press Israel to accept a land-for-peace ex- 
change. Says Robert Neumann, a former 
US. Ambassador to Saudi Arabia: ““Hus- 
sein finally got disgusted with the Ameri- 
can efforts to use him.” 

Israel, meanwhile, refused to make 
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Though Israel has occupied the West Bank since 


1967, King Hussein has maintained a variety of 


other bonds to a territory that was under his con- 


trol before the Six-Day War. Among them: 


Until last week, Some 750,000 
Jordan paid the sala- Palestinians hold 
ries of 21,000 Jordanian passports. 
teachers, health 
workers and others. 











Jordan maintains The Jordanian 
West Bank schools, dinar is the West 
hospitals, mosques Bank's currency of 
and utilities. choice. 








the slightest concession to help smooth 
the way toward an international peace 
conference sought by Hussein and other 
Arab leaders. At least one comment in 
Hussein’s speech last week was aimed di- 
rectly at Israeli hawks. “Jordan is not Pal- 
estine,” the King noted. Many Israeli 
rightists, hardened by the turmoil of the 
intifadeh, have come to support the view 
promoted by former Defense Minister Ari- 
el Sharon that Jordan should be the Pales- 
tinian homeland and that the West Bank 
should be annexed by Israel. If large num- 
bers of Palestinians from the West Bank 
were forced into Jordan, where the popu- 
lation is already almost two-thirds Pales- 
tinian, Sharon’s vision might become 
Hussein’s reality. 

Hussein’s bitter gambit may be an at- 
tempt to force a recognition of his central 
role in the peace process. It would be a vin- 
dication for the King if Arafat fails to live 
up to the responsibilities thrust upon him 
and is compelled by his constituency to re- 
turn—kaffiyeh in hand—to plead for help 
from the King. “Behind Hussein's action is 
his conviction that Arafat won't be able to 
pull it off,” says Joseph Sisco, former U.S. 
Under Secretary of State for Near East Af- 
fairs. 

It is difficult to assess how heavy the 
P.L.O.’s new burden will be. While agree- 
ing to sever Jordan’s links with the West 
Bank, Hussein remained studiously vague 
in his speech about the concrete steps he 











intends to take. Just before his speech, the 
King terminated a five-year $1.3 billion 
development program for the West Bank 
and dissolved Jordan’s 60-member lower 
house of parliament, half of whose mem- 
bers represent West Bankers. Both steps 
were more symbolic than significant. 


our days later, however, Jordan an- 

nounced that it was laying off or re- 

tiring 21,000 West Bank civil em- 

ployees, including teachers, health, 
and utilities workers. Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir responded that Israel 
would block the P.L.O. from assuming those 
responsibilities. Jordanian officials said 
there were no plans to revoke the Jordani- 
an passports held by 750,000 West Bank 
Palestinians or to close the two bridges that 
link Jordan and the West Bank. 

In the West Bank, some Palestinians 
regard Hussein’s withdrawal as a positive 
step toward some form of Palestinian 
statehood, and believe the moment is 
right for the P.L.O. to create a govern- 
ment-in-exile in the occupied territories. 
Others are less sanguine. On Saturday, Is- 
raeli television reported that authorities 
had seized an embryonic “declaration of 
independence” drawn up by Palestinian 
leaders. Many Palestinians fear that Hus- 
sein has opened the door to annexation by 
Israel. 

At an Israeli Cabinet meeting last 
week, two conservative ministers, includ- 





ing Sharon, spoke in favor of annexation, 
while Labor ministers warned that an ex- 
panded Israel would dangerously tilt the 
balance of the population in favor of the 
Arabs. No action is expected before the 
November election of a Prime Minister, 
which pits hard-liner Shamir against the 
more moderate Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres. Peres, who accepts the concept of a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation at an 
international peace conference, insisted 
last week that Hussein’s move was “more 
of a warning than a practical step.” One 
practical consequence, however, may be 
that Peres could suffer at the polls. 

Shultz, for his part, is loath to pro- 
nounce his peace initiative dead. “He 
[Hussein] has to be a partner because Jor- 
dan has the longest border with Israel of 
any state,” the Secretary of State said last 
week. “If there’s going to be peace between 
Israel and its neighbors, then Jordan is in- 
volved.” Hussein would not disagree; as he 
said in his speech last week, “Jordan will 
not give up its commitment to take part in 
the peace process.”’ By abdicating respon- 
sibility for the West Bank, however, Hus- 
sein is challenging the U.S., Israel and the 
P.L.O. to work together toward a solution to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict—without relying 
so heavily on him. The question is what it 
will take to persuade the King to step back 
into the process, if that is what he has in 
mind. — By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by David S. Jackson/Amman, with other bureaus 
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_ War of attrition: an Israeli army vehicle detours around burning tires in Gaza 
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Rebellion with a Cause 








Running in lower gear, the uprising nonetheless grinds on 


months after the Palestinian uprising 
first exploded in the occupied territories, 
yet another two-day general strike shut 
down businesses in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. Curfews were again clamped 
on restive towns and refugee camps, ac- 
companied by more roadblocks, stonings, 
riots and tear gas. Another ten Palestin- 
ians were killed by Israeli soldiers, raising 
the count of total dead since last Decem- 
ber to more than 230 

While Middle East experts argue over 
the implications of King Hussein’s abdi- 
cation of responsibility for the West Bank, 
the Palestinians who live in the occupied 
lands remain as determined as ever to 
shake off Israeli rule. They have adopted 
a strategy of making the occupation as ex- 
pensive as possible for Israel, even at 
great cost to themselves. The Israeli gov- 
ernment is replying with collective pun- 
ishment—curfews, mass arrests, demoli- 
tion of homes, destruction of crops, 
deportations—but has so far failed to 
crush the rebellion. In the process, the in- 
tifadeh has been transformed from a test 
of muscle into one of will. “This is a war of 
attrition,” says “Mahmoud,” a Palestin- 
ian activist, explaining the growing use of 
fire bombs against the Israeli military. 
“We know a few Molotovs are not going 
to liberate Palestine. But with them we 
can exhaust the Israelis before they can 
exhaust us.” 

With the intifadeh running in a lower 
gear. large-scale demonstrations and riots 
have given way to smaller, though just as 
lethal, clashes between Palestinian activ- 
ists and Israeli army patrols across the 
West Bank and Gaza. Some of the con- 
frontations are initiated by “striking 
forces,” groups of young men organized in 
nearly every Palestinian community. In- 


he intifadeh lives. Last week, eight | 


stead of waiting for spontaneous out- 
bursts, they mount hit-and-run raids de- 
signed to keep Israeli soldiers on edge. 
Other confrontations result from provoca- 
tions by the army and by the Israeli policy 
of harsh reaction to the slightest sign of 
rebellion. Says a senior officer in Gaza: 
“The soldiers must run to every tire burn- 
ing and stone throwing and chase the per- 
petrators, even if the chances of catching 
them are not high.” 

Street clashes may mark the front line 
of the uprising, but at the 
heart of the resistance lies 
a passive refusal to cooper- 


~ with ir occupation The Palestinian oe and barred the 
he intifadeh has become paar) men from working in 
a tug of war for economic intifadeh Israel for one month. Tax 
and psychological advan- has been raids conducted block 
tage. The pervasive com- by block netted about 
oe pe ra moni transformed ete a mec offi- 
which Arab shops open for cial of the United Nations 
only three hours a day re- from a test of Relief and Works Agency: 
i fth “pal Israel bexcoiie 
mains one of the most pal- H “Israel wants the popula- 
pable symbols of Palestin- muscle into a tion to come and say 
ian solidarity. The army test of will they've had enough.” 


has given up trying to 
break this form of protest 

At the same time, Israel is using a 
variety of repressive measures to damp- 
en the spirit of rebellion. With revenues 
from the occupied territories slashed as 
much as 50% by a Palestinian tax boy- 
cott, the government has begun staging 
“tax raids.” Some 9,000 residents of Beit 
Sahur, near Bethlehem, were placed un- 
der curfew for a week after 300 towns- 
folk threw away their Israeli identity 
cards to protest orders to pay back tax- 
es. When a mob stoned Israeli cars in 
the village of Beit Omer a few weeks 
ago, the authorities retaliated by refus- 
ing to issue market permits to 50 local 
fruit growers: now millions of dollars 
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| thousands of men stood in a queue snak- 


fadeh has become natural to people,” 


worth of plums are rotting on the trees. 
Money is growing scarce, especially in 
Gaza, as the Israelis impose punitive 
fines and present confiscatory bills for 
dwindling services. Merchants in the 
West Bank say their income has shrunk 
by 60%. Savings are vanishing. To pun- 
ish communities where there has been 
rioting, the Israeli authorities sever tele- 
phone lines, cut off electricity, curtail 
food shipments and restrict travel. 

The streets of Gaza were deserted last 
week as residents sullenly submitted to a 
host of new regulations. Outside the Jaba- 
lia refugee camp, under a blazing sun, 


ing between double rows of barbed wire to 
receive new identity cards. Without them, 
they cannot work or travel and are subject 
to arrest. Near the Erez checkpoint on the 
Israeli border, Gaza drivers lined up every 
day starting at 3 a.m. for license plates 
that specifically identify the car owner’s 
camp or town. At Gaza military head- 
quarters, other Palestinians waited for 
proof-of-tax-payment stamps that they 
need to obtain travel permits and birth 
certificates. All the red tape is intended to 
rebuild Gaza’s dependence on Israel and, 
incidentally, provide the government 
with up-to-date information on Palestin- 
ians living in the strip. 

Israel has succeeded in imposing a 
measure of calm in the Gaza enclave, but 
it is taking constant vigilance by 11,000 
troops and a regimen of curfews, arrests, 
beatings and harassment to keep the ar- 
ea's towns and refugee camps from erupt- 
ing anew. When the local council of Al 
Bureij resigned under orders from intifa- 
deh's \eaders, the Israelis placed the refu- 
gee camp under 24-hour 
curfew for two weeks. The 
army cut power lines and 


But Jerusalem is re- 

luctantly recognizing that 

the intifadeh is a fire it may be able to 
bank but cannot quench. In an unprece- 
dented admission, a senior military offi- 
cer said recently that while the violence 
has lessened. he could see no end to the 
uprising. “There is no return to the pre- 
December 1987 status quo,” he said. The 
situation “demands that we organize for 
the long run.” On this point, at least, Is- 
raelis and Palestinians agree. “The inti- 


says a shopkeeper in the West Bank 


town of Anabta. “We will live on 
a scrap of bread, but we will never 
give up.” —By Johanna McGeary/Gaza. 





Reported by Jamil Hamad/Beit Sahur 
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JAPAN 





Prejudice and Black Sambo 





irst came reports that Little Black 

Sambo dolls and black mannequins 
with grotesquely large lips were on dis- 
play in Tokyo department stores. Then 
Michio Watanabe, a senior strategist in 
the ruling Liberal Democratic Party, pub- 
licly suggested that U.S. blacks were irre- 
sponsible: in a speech he noted that Japa- 
nese would “escape into the night or 
commit family suicide” rather than fail to 
pay their debts. But in the U.S., Watanabe 
said, “where credit cards are much in use, 
a lot of blacks, and so on, think, ‘We're 
bankrupt. We don’t have to pay anything 
starting tomorrow.’ 

Watanabe apologized, and the stores 
removed the dolls and mannequins. But 
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the incidents raised questions in the U.S. 
about Japanese racial attitudes, questions 
that mirrored concerns raised two years 
ago, afler former Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone suggested that black and 
Hispanic Americans were lowering U.S. 
literacy and intelligence rates. In Wash- 
ington the Congressional Black Caucus, 
which represents 23 lawmakers, last week 
urged Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita 
to convene a meeting of Japanese execu- 
tives to end “the negative stereotypic rep- 
resentations of black Americans once and 
for all.” Declared Congressman Charles 
Rangel, a New York Democrat: “We're 
talking about a general racist attitude. 
They are now world leaders. They are go- 
ing to have to learn that the whole world 
is not Japanese.” 

Scholars from Japan suggest that their 
countrymen are not intentionally racist 
but are insensitive toward other peoples 
because of centuries of homogeneous and 
isolated development. “They have little 
social experience in dealing with different 
races,” explains Nagayo Homma, a pro- 
fessor of American studies at the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. “They know about Martin 
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American blacks are up in arms over Japanese racial attitudes 


Luther King and civil rights, but it’s in an 
abstract context.” If that is the situation, 
it is not surprising that stereotypes 
abound—and not just about blacks: while 
whites generally are considered by Japa- 
nese to be advanced and “civilized,” fel- 
low Asians and others are sometimes seen 
as backward, even inferior. 

For many Japanese, the first exposure 
to blacks came during the post-World 
War II occupation, when they saw US. 
soldiers housed in segregated barracks. 
Others picked up racial attitudes and ste- 
reotypes—such as Little Black Sambo— 
from U.S. television, movies and books, or 
American acquaintances. “I experience 
racism daily,” says Robert Jefferson, a 


black radio correspondent for ABC News 
in Tokyo. Jefferson says Japanese avoid 
sitting next to him on trains or taking the 
same elevator. 

While such experiences are com- 
monly shared by white foreigners, Jeffer- 
son also recalls stereotyped remarks— 
not unheard of in the US., of course— 
such as “You must be able to sing very 
good” because all blacks do. Jefferson 
adds that a landlord refused to show him 
housing because the rules prohibited 
rentals to models, TV personalities, bar 
girls—and blacks. When Jefferson asked 
why blacks were excluded, he was told, 
“Because when two or three of them get 
together, they don’t know how to act.” 

Al the same time, blacks are promi- 
nently displayed in Japanese commer- 
cials. Heavyweight Champion Mike Ty- 
son and Singer Michael Jackson push 
Japanese products, and Suntory brewery 
features a black doo-wop group called 14 
Karat Soul in television spots for its Sun- 
tory White whisky. Japanese marketing 
experts say viewers respond favorably to 
blacks because they seem more full of en- 
ergy than whites. Says an advertising ex- 








Disturbing stereotypes: Michio expounds on minority finances; Bibinba dolls on display in a Tokyo department store 





pert: “Blacks appear to have a wild side 
that seems beyond normal human 
strength.” 

The image, however distorted, ap- 
parently has wide appeal. Kazuhiro Na- 
kajima, a spokesman for Yamato Man- 
nequin, says his company began 
manufacturing black mannequins and 
arranged them in dancing poses after a 
study found that the design expressed 
“new sexiness, Kawaii [cuteness] and 
fresh energy.” Yamato made 100 of the 
figures before the Foreign Ministry 
called the firm’s attention to a critical ar- 
ticle about the mannequins in the Wash- 
ington Post. The company stopped pro- 
duction. Sanrio Co., the manufacturer of 
a well-selling line of toys and gift items, 
followed suit. Its products included 
large-eyed dolls called Sambo and Han- 
nah, and towels, bags and stationery 
goods decorated with pictures of the pair. 
Along with a big-lipped black doll 
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named Bibinba, the line brought Sanrio 
more than $11 million in sales last year. 
“We were making a summer item, and 
we designed it to be kawaii," says Kazuo 
Tomatsu, a company spokesman. “We 
deeply regret that we lacked consider- 
ation in regard to minorities in the U.S.” 

Americans, of course, have pro- 
duced their own unflattering images of 
the Japanese over the years—from the 
malevolent figures depicted on World 
War II posters to more benign, but not 
necessarily inoffensive, postwar depic- 
tions. “If there were yellow dolls in the 
U.S. with buck teeth, narrow slanted 
eyes and called Jap, of course the Japa- 
nese would be angry,” says Kaname 
Saruya, who teaches American history 
at Tokyo Woman's Christian Universi- 
ty. “They're doing the same thing here 
with Sambo, but they don’t realize it. 
Japanese are obtuse.” Obtuse or not, 
that is little consolation for American 
blacks: having made progress, however 
limited, against bigotry at home, they 
are appalled to find a troubling reflec- 
tion abroad — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo 
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~ ‘THESE SAABS MAY 
DRAW AN OCCASIONA 
GLANCE OR TWO. 


(OR THREE.) 





Saabs have always had a reputation for their individuality, so to speak. 

The ultimate expressions of that Saab individuality are the two cars in the 
picture above. They are the Saab 900 Turbo Convertible and the Saab 900 ‘Turbo 
SPG (for Special Performance Group). 

Like all Saab Turbos, these two cars are powered by our spirited, 16-valve, 
turbocharged, intercooled engine. So they behave as enthusiastically as they look. 

Understandably, these models are in limited supply. However, if you’re_ 
fortunate, your Saab dealer will have one of them in stock. han 

Or, if it’s really your lucky day, both of them. SAAB | “% 

sions : " The most intelligent cars ever built. Cy 


The Saab 900 Serie $15,432 and goes up to $26,085 for the SPG and $30,632 fe Mig eta ' xe, i festinat 














ANGOLA South African tr 


ANGOLA 


A Matter 
Of Timing 


When South Africa, Angola 
and Cuba agreed in principle 
last month to end the conflict 
in southwestern Africa, all 





talks in secrecy. Last week 
Pretoria broke that under- 
standing by publicly offering to 
pull its 3,000 troops out of An- 
gola by September and to grant 
independence to neighboring 
Namibia, which it now admin- 
isters, by next June. South Af- 
rica demanded that Cuba also 
withdraw its estimated 50,000 
troops from Angola by June. In 
response, Cuban Negotiator 
Carlos Aldana Escalante said 
it was “preposterous and unre- 
alistic” for his country’s sol- 
diers to leave Angola within a 
year. But when the latest nego- 
tiations ended last week, the 
parties issued a joint commun- 
iqué stating that they had 
agreed on a “sequence of 
steps” for peace. 








TERRORISM 


More Blood 
On Their Hands 


For the first time since October 
1984, when a bomb ripped 
through a Brighton hotel dur- 
ing a Conservative Party con- 
ference, the Irish Republican 
Army has successfully moved 
its bloody campaign to Britain 








patrolling in Namibia 





sides agreed to conduct further | 
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TERRORISM After the LR.A. bombing at Inglis 


At Inglis Barracks in north 
London, 14 British soldiers 
were asleep in their living 
quarters when an L.R.A. bomb 
exploded just before 7 a.m. A 
lance corporal was killed, and 
nine soldiers were injured. 

Later that day in Northern 
Ireland, a member of the Roy- 
al Ulster Constabulary died 
when an L.R.A. car bomb deto- 
nated as he drove through Lis- 
burn, ten miles south of Bel- 
fast. Half an hour later in West 
Belfast, two gunmen dragged 
an off-duty Ulster Defense 
Regiment lance corporal from 
a supermarket and, as his wife 
and two-year-old daughter 
looked on, shot him dead, The 
next morning a part-time pri- 
vate in the U.D.R. was shot to 
death 40 miles west of Belfast. 
Two men were gunned down 
in nearby County Fermanagh 
when an LR.A. squad let loose 
with 150 rounds at close range. 
Finally, an L.R.A. bomb injured 
three soldiers and a civilian in 
a British army barracks in 
West Germany. 


NORWAY 


The Whales 
Of August 


The eight scientists aboard a 
sealing boat off the island of 
Jan Mayen, 640 miles west of 
Norway, peered through their 
binoculars last week and were 
elated. Arching through the 
icy waters were ten blue 
whales, the largest creatures 
on earth. Blues once flourished 





in the Norwegian and Barents 
seas but almost vanished from 
the area after intensive hunt- 
ing by Norway and the Soviet 
Union. 

Now a three-week whale 
count by 30 scientists confirms 
that the giants are once again 





venturing into their former | 


habitat. One explanation may 
be a 1966 hunting ban that per- 
haps saved blue whales from 
extinction 


THE GULF 


Shall We 
Talk Now? 


Frustrated were the peace- 


makers, especially when the | 


warring parties were Iran and 
Iraq. Baghdad insisted on di- 





rect talks with Tehran before a | 


cease-fire; Iran was holding 
out for a truce. But at week’s 


end, Iraqi President Saddam | 


Hussein signaled his willing- 
ness to accept a cease-fire, pro- 
vided that talks followed. The 
initial response from Tehran 
seemed favorable. 

A U.N. investigating 
team meantime returned to 
New York from the battle- 
front with fresh evidence that 
Iraq is using chemical weap- 
ons. According to the experts, 
Iraqi forces fired poison-gas 





shells at Iranian troops before | 


retaking the Majnoun Islands 
in June. The first symptoms 
in those affected were de- 
scribed as “burning in the 
eyes and various parts of the 
body.” Last week Iranian of- 
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ANTIQUITIES Megal? 


ficials claimed that Iraqi 
planes dropped mustard-gas 
bombs on towns and villages 
in northwestern Iran, injuring 
some 1,700 people. Iraq de- 
nied the allegations 


ANTIQUITIES 


How Hot Is 
Aphrodite? 


When the J. Paul Getty Muse- 
um in Malibu, Calif., unveiled 
its latest acquisition two weeks 
ago, scholars applauded the 
work as a masterpiece. Dating 
from the Sth century B.C. and 
believed to represent Aphrodi- 
te, the Greek goddess of love, 
the marble and limestone fig- 
ure drew praise for its un- 
usually good condition and 
majestic beauty. But Getty of- 
ficials, who reportedly paid 
$20 million for the piece, may 
have got more than they bar- 
gained for. 

The Italian police last 
week began investigating ru- 
mors that the statue was taken 
from an illegal excavation in 
Sicily. Getty officials coun- 
tered that they had attempted 
to check the same rumors last 
year—to no avail. The case 
grew hotter when Thomas 
Hoving, former director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City, claimed 
that the statue had been taken 
from the Sicily site to Geneva, 
then sold to the Getty by an 
English dealer. Museum offi- 
cials called Hoving’s allega- 
tions “purely speculative.” 
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he crime was perfect only in its 
ghoulish symbolism: the perpetra- 
tors allegedly drew blood from 
poor people, paying them as little 
as 50¢ a vial, then falsely claimed the 
samples came from Medicaid patients 
and billed the Government for millions of 
| dollars’ worth of bogus laboratory tests. 
The alleged Medicaid rip-off, for which a 
physician and nine others were indicted 
in New York City, was only the most lu- 
| rid example in a chain gang of new and 
continuing fraud cases that shuffled 
across front pages last week. In virtually 
every one of half a dozen scams, members 
of the public had been fleeced by names 
they thought they could trust, ranging 
from the Hertz rental-car company to 
New York City’s senior Congressman, 
Mario Biaggi. 

The current dragnet for white-collar 
criminals culminates a roaring, greedy 
decade that created not only legitimate 
prosperity but also boundless motivation 
for stealing. Fraud was never so tempt- 
ing or remorseless, thanks to the prolif- 
eration of electronic money and fast, 
faceless financial transactions. In the 
past the primary safeguard against such 
theft had been trust, but in the go-go 
*80s that ethical obstacle blew away like 
an old cobweb. Now, finally, the epi- 
demic of cheating may be cresting, since 
greed is going out of style in some quar- 
ters, and the spectacle of once upright 
citizens slouching off to jail may provide 
a deterrent. 

Even so, last week's developments 
suggested that much more fraud may 
emerge in the near future as the misdeeds 
of the gilded "80s are uncovered and 
brought to justice. What is encouraging, 
however, is the way in which many law- 
enforcement agencies are conducting the 
cleanup with a newfound toughness and 
| technical skill. Among the developments: 
> Hertz, the largest U.S. auto-rental 
agency, pleaded guilty in federal court to 
overcharging customers and their insur- 
ance companies for repairs to cars that 
the motorists had damaged in collisions 
The company agreed to pay a fine of $6.9 
million and to make full restitution to 
some 100,000 victims, who overpaid at 
least $13.7 million from 1978 through 
mid-1985. According to the Govern- 
ment’s probe, which was first disclosed in 
January, Hertz paid wholesale prices for 
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tail price without advising them of the 
markup. In other cases, Hertz prepared 
phony repair appraisals and charged cus- 
tomers for work that was never done, 
Hertz says it has fired 20 employees who 
carried out the scam, including the com- 
pany’s accident-control manager. 

> Investigators in New York City uncov- 
ered a “blood-trafficking” ring in which 
suspects bought samples from drug ad- 
dicts and other poor people and then sold 
the blood to medical labs that bilked the 


| state’s Medicaid program of at least $15 


million for useless tests. At 14 of the 41 
labs examined, investigators found suffi- 
cient improprieties to bar the operations 
immediately from the Medicaid program. 

Last week a Queens grand jury hand- 
ed up the first criminal indictments from 
the probe, charging ten people with cheat- 
ing Medicaid out of $3.6 million since 
1986. The leaders of the ring were Sur- 
inder Panshi, 39, a Queens physician, and 
his father Gurdial Panshi, 68. The Pan- 
shis allegedly launched their scheme by 
buying three clinics that were authorized 
to conduct tests for Medicaid patients. 
They then established a network of blood 


| collectors who combed poor neighbor- 


hoods for people willing to sell their blood 
for about $10 for 20 vials. The Panshi ring 
allegedly paid their collectors a lucrative 
$25 a vial, to which the suspects attached 
the forged signature of a physician who 
was supposedly requesting a test on the 
blood, along with the name of a legitimate 
Medicaid recipient. The Panshi labs 
would perform tests on the blood to gener- 
ate legitimate-looking data, and the Gov- 
ernment was billed as much as $2,000 a 
sample. Surplus vials of the blood were 
trafficked to other illicit clinics at a 
markup. 


> In one of the first uses of racketeering | 


laws against securities traders, a federal 
grand jury indicted six men on criminal 
charges that they evaded taxes through 
dozens of fraudulent stock deals. The ac- 
cused—five top officers of Princeton 
Newport, an investment partnership with 
offices in New Jersey and California, and 
a former trader for the Wall Street firm 
Drexel Burnham Lambert—could face 
prison terms of up to 20 years each and 
fines totaling $19 million 

They allegedly used a_ technique 
called stock parking, in which an investor 
sells shares temporarily to someone else to 


auto repairs but charged customers full re- | hide their real ownership from Govern- 
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The white-collar crime wave is spurring a determined cleanup operation 


ment agencies like the Internal Revenue 
Service. In this case, Princeton 
Newport was allegedly parking stocks at 
Drexel so that the New Jersey firm could 
claim short-term tax losses on the sale. 
The laws against racketeering, which in- 
volves repeated crimes carried out by a 
person or a business, have traditionally 
been used against the Mafia. Bringing 
racketeering charges against stock swin- 
diers is an aggressive new tactic in the war 
on white-collar crime. 

> The probe of insider trading based on 
purloined early copies of Business Week 
magazine expanded to include at least 16 
suspects on both coasts. In the most fully 
investigated case so far, former Merrill 
Lynch Broker William Dillon, 33, is be- 
lieved to have paid employees at a maga- 
zine printing plant in Connecticut to give 
him copies of Business Week a full day be- 
fore the issue was available to the general 
public so he could buy stocks recommend- 
ed in the “Inside Wall Street” column be- 
fore the price went up. Dillon typically 
paid $30 an issue, but allegedly reaped 
profits of $2,000 or more a week. 

Merrill Lynch fired Dillon late last 
month after it discovered his suspicious 
trading pattern. Prudential-Bache, detect- 
ing an apparently separate but very simi- 
lar scam, late last month fired a broker in 
its Anaheim, Calif., office whom it has ac- 
cused of getting early copies of Business 
Week from a printing plant in Torrance, 
Calif. Last week the company that oper- 
ates both plants, R.R. Donnelley & Sons 











(which also prints some copies of TIME), 
fired three workers; a fourth resigned. 

Now at least two dozen brokerage 
houses are checking to see whether any 
of their employees were also privy to 
the Business Week leaks. Many broker- 
ages have turned over their trading rec- 
ords to the New York Stock Exchange, 
which is conducting a computer analy- 
sis. Says one investigator: “There is no- 
where to hide. We're going to catch 
anyone who profited by advance knowl- 
edge of the column.” Such individuals 
could face criminal charges for wire and 
mail fraud 
> Mario Biaggi, a Bronx Democrat who 
has served for 20 years in Congress, was 
convicted of 15 felony counts for his part 
in the Wedtech scandal. The federal jury 
found Biaggi guilty of extorting $1.8 mil- 
lion in Wedtech stock and $50,000 in cash 
in return for his influence in getting feder- 
al military contracts for the Bronx-based 
manufacturing company. The day after 
the conviction Biaggi tearfully resigned 
his seat in Congress. 

Biaggi, 70, who was once one of New 
York City’s most decorated police offi- 
cers, professed his innocence and plans to 
appeal the conviction. Said he: “Nota sin- 
gle penny, gift, trip, not a share of stock, 
ever came to me.” But the jury apparently 
took the word of four former Wedtech ex- 
ecutives who testified against Biaggi. In a 
separate case, Biaggi was sentenced last 
year to 30 months in prison for obstruct- 
ing justice and accepting a free trip to 
Florida as a payoff for his assistance to a 
Brooklyn shipyard 
> The Pentagon procurement scandal cost 
89 people their jobs when Unisys, the com- 
puter maker, canceled all its contracts with 
tiny, Florida-based Armtec, a manufactur- 
er of electronics used in radar systems 
Since Unisys is Armtec’s main customer, 
the action forced the company to shut 
down its operations. Federal agents are in- 
vestigating Armtec as a possible conduit 
for illegal payments from Unisys employ- 


ees to federal officials involved in arms | 


procurement. In particular, the Govern- 
ment is studying the relationship between 
Unisys, Armtec and Congressman Bill 





Chappell Jr., a Florida Democrat who is 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee’s subcommittee on defense 
Chappell persuaded Armtec to locate in his 
district and supported the MK-92 radar 
system, which is built by Unisys with Arm- 
tec as a subcontractor 

Many scholars believe that sleaze 
comes in cycles and that this decade’s eth- 
ical looseness was partly inspired by the 
deregulatory, anything-goes mood of the 
Reagan era. “People convince themselves 
that a new norm of acceptability applies 
because of the general atmosphere of cor- 
rupltion,”’ says Michael Josephson, 
founder of the Josephson Institute for the 
Advancement of Ethics in Los Angeles. 
The emphasis on money as an absolute 
barometer of success was equally corrupt- 
ing. Says Donald Shriver, head of the 
Union Theological Seminary: “The Prot- 
estant work heritage is being stood on its 
head because making money has become 
a good unto itself.” 

The mentality of profits-at-any-price 
will not change overnight, but new deter- 
rents are on the way. Last week House 
Democrats John Dingell of Michigan 
and Edward Markey of Massachusetts 
introduced a bill that would raise the 
maximum penalty for insider trading for 
individuals to $1 million from the cur- 
rent $100,000, and would provide a 
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bounty for informants. This fall 60 uni- 
versities will teach ethics courses devel- 
oped in a $5 million program sponsored 
by the Arthur Andersen accounting firm 
Says James Beré, chairman of Borg- 
Warner: “I'm impressed by the number 
of people of my generation who are call- 
ing for values again. Still, there's a defi- 
nite problem. Many of the young people 
who come in to work for us don’t know 
right from wrong.” Perhaps the best way 
to learn is by observing all the pinstripe 
perpetrators marching across the front 
pages. — By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 


Raji Samghabadi/New York, with other bureaus 
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How to Rob Banks Without a Gun 








A growing army of felons plunders the financial industry 


E ven in these days of rampant white- 
collar crime, few businesses have been 
more riddled by fraud than banking. One 
of the latest lenders to surface as a possible 
wrongdoer is James Wasson, known to 
friends in Cushing, Okla. (pop. 7,720), as 
“the General.” The title was more than a 
reflection of his close-cropped hair and 
commanding ways. Wasson, chairman of 
Cushing’s First National Bank & Trust 
and a director of Citizens Bank in nearby 
Drumright (pop. 3,162), was a brigadier 
general in the Oklahoma National Guard. 

The respect faded fast in 1986, when 
the two banks went belly-up. Soon there- 
after Wasson left the Guard and resigned 





his banking posts. Last week a federal 
grand jury in Oklahoma City charged 
Wasson, 50, with 16 counts of fraud. The 
indictment handed up against him and a 
partner, Melvin Pulliam, 63, said the duo 
conspired to embezzle $1.3 million from 
the banks and the U.S. Government. Au- 
thorities contend that Wasson used the 
confidential records of soldiers who had 
served in his National Guard unit to cre- 
ate applications in their names for six 
bank loans guaranteed by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The proceeds were 
allegedly funneled to the two men 
through companies they owned. 

Should they be convicted, Wasson 
and Pulliam will join a growing army of 
felons in the financial industry. The ma- 
jority of the crimes, including fraudulent 
land deals, payouts to bogus borrowers 
and lavish living at depositors’ expense, 
have been uncovered in Texas and Cali- 
fornia, where financial institutions grew 
especially fast in the early 1980s. But the 
problem is by no means restricted to those 
states. A report issued in January by the 
Comptroller of the Currency found that in 
35% of the 189 US. bank failures from 
1979 to 1987, fraud or insider abuse was 
“a significant factor.” Among S and Ls, 


the malfeasance is even more pervasive. 
4 








In testimony before Congress last year, 
representatives of the five U.S. bank-reg- 
ulating agencies described an “epidemic” 
of fraud that had figured in as many as 
half the S and L failures since 1984. 

Often the cash vanishes from vaults 
only to reappear in the wallets of execu- 
tives, who use it for personal pleasure. Af- 
ter Bell Savings and Loan of San Mateo, 
Calif., failed in 1985 with losses totaling 
$495 million, authorities found that Part- 
ner David Butler had used corporate 
funds to buy expensive racing airplanes 
for his exclusive use. Butler pleaded guilty 
to two felony counts and is awaiting sen- 
tencing. In the ongoing investigation of 
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the failure of Texas-based Vernon Sav- 
ings and Loan, in which regulators 
charge that top officials have looted the S 
and L for their own gain, former Senior 
Vice President John Hill, 40, pleaded 
guilty in March to a single count of con- 
spiracy. According to court papers, Hill 
had arranged “paid female companion- 
ship” at a 1985 company board meeting 
in Solana Beach, Calif., by flying in two 
prostitutes from Dallas and hiring as 
many as ten others locally. Vernon Sav- 
ings picked up the tab. 

Working on a grander scale, accord- 
ing to federal indictments, were the 111 
defendants who have been charged with 
floating more than $500 million in bogus 
loans for a partly completed condomini- 
um development ten miles northeast of 
Dallas, alongside Interstate 30. One 
prominent S and L owner named in the 
case was Welba Lee Keetch, 52, a 300-lb. 
Texan known as Bubba. Authorities say 
Keetch and two colleagues kept $12.9 
million from loans made by First Savings 
and Loan Association of Burkburnett, 
which Keetch controlled. 

An offshoot of the I-30 condo scandal, 
as it is known locally, resulted in the 
March indictment of former Democratic 
Party Fund Raiser Thomas Gaubert, 48, 





After failing, Cushing's First National reopened as American National Sunbelt says its former chairman lent too much money to his wife 





who has been charged with arranging 
$8 million in questionable loans by an 
Iowa Sand L for property in another Dal- 
las development. As part of the deal, the 
indictment alleges, Gaubert, a friend of 
House Speaker Jim Wright, bought land 
for 50¢ per sq. ft., then sold it the same 
day for $5.25 per sq. ft., pocketing $5.6 | 
million in profits. Gaubert, who denies 
any wrongdoing, says the Republican Ad- | 
ministration is trying to use the Justice | 
Department to embarrass Wright. 

But prosecutors say they have uncov- 
ered a pattern of misdeeds spurred by 
greed. “People got into the J.R. Ewing 
syndrome,” says Henry Oncken, the US. 
Attorney in Houston. “The more they 
made, the more they got caught up in 
making more.” Some S and Ls that be- 
lieve they were plundered by their offi- 
cers are taking them to court. Dallas- 
based Sunbelt Savings Association is 





suing former Chairman Edwin McBirney 
III and other ex-managers for $630 mil- 
lion. The suit alleges in part that McBir- 
ney paid “excessive commissions and 
fees” to friends and relatives. In one in- 
stance, McBirney is accused of allowing a 
company owned by his wife to borrow 
more than $200,000. McBirney calls the 
allegations “an effort by current manage- 
ment personnel to cover up their own 
mismanagement.” 

As the incidence of bank fraud rises, 
law-enforcement officials are struggling 
to respond. The Justice Department has 
set up a 50-member squad of attorneys, 
FBI agents and IRS investigators in Dallas 
to dig up evidence, while a 25-person FBI 
team is working out of the U.S. court- 
house building in Houston. In Los Ange- 
les, 50 FBI agents and ten prosecutors are 
looking into 273 cases, 140 of which in- 
volve losses greater than $250,000. “We 
have more cases than we know what to do 
with,” says U.S. Attorney Robert Bonner 
in Los Angeles. “We are stretched thin.” 
If what investigators have found so far is 
any indication, the courts could be 
clogged with bank-fraud trials for years 








to come. ~~ By Gordon Bock. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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Or even better, visit a whole bunch of them. 
Visit Sugarloaf, Corcovado, the beaches at Copacabana, Ipanema, Angra dos Reis, 
Buzios. Have a ball at Carnival. 

Tour Rio de Janeiro, The city that’s the most famous picture postcard collection 
in the world. And there's a big advantage: you won't have to just look at them. You're 
going to feel the climate, the people, the natural beauty and Cariocan hospitality right 


Fe ee The picture postcard that’s an entire city. RIO IS WONDERFUL. ‘ihe = a =. 
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Loading up American exports in Virginia: the object is to ensure that U.S. goods can compete 


Going After the Trade Gap 





A sweeping law will be as tough as future Presidents make it 


he 1,000-page bill was four years in the 

making and remaking. It was debated, 
dissected and many times given up for 
dead. But last week Congress finally fin- 
ished—and seemed overwhelmingly 
pleased with—the most extensive rework- 
ing of U.S. trade laws in 25 years. By a vote 
of 85 to 11, the Senate passed a bill identi- 
cal to the one that had already been ap- 
proved 376 to 45 by the House. Although 
President Reagan vetoed and nearly killed 
the bill only four months ago, he will sign it 
this time, since Congress removed the of- 
fending provision requiring companies to 
give workers advance notice of plant clos- 
ings and large layoffs 

To politicians in both parties, as well 
as many economists and business execu- 
tives, the trade bill is a major advance in 
the drive by the U.S. to reduce the danger- 
ous gap between its imports and ex- 
ports—a deficit that hit a record $170 bil- 
lion last year. Texas Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen, the Democratic vice-presiden- 
tial candidate, called the bill the “most 
important piece of legislation on competi- 
tiveness this country has ever considered” 
anda “great victory for restoration of U.S. 
economic leadership.” 

That remains to be seen. The law 
could be used as a creative force to en- 
hance U.S. competitiveness or as a tool of 
protectionism that could contribute to 
economic stagnation. The legislation 
gives the President new power to counter- 
act trade practices by foreign countries, 
but it also gives the White House the lati- 
tude to decide when to retaliate. In short, 
the law will be as tough as future Presi- 
dents make it. 

Among its many provisions, the law 
will allow the President to block a foreign 
takeover of a U.S. company if the deal 
would harm national security. The legis- 
lation also directs the White House to 
speed up efforts to reduce foreign pirating 
of US. patents and copyrights. Perhaps 
the single most important provision will 





require the Government to begin compre- 
hensive investigations of the trade prac- 
tices of countries like Japan that allegedly 
maintain numerous barriers against im- 
ports. But what action to take, if any, is 
largely left up to the President. The legis- 
lation no longer contains the highly pro- 
tectionist amendment proposed by Rep- 
resentative Richard Gephardt, which 
would have forced the White House to 
hike tariffs or take other retaliatory mea- 
sures against nations that did not reduce 
excessive trade surpluses with the U.S. 

The law contains plenty of election- 
year goodies for industries. Among them: 
$2.5 billion in new export subsidies for 
U.S. farm products, and a provision that 
will help depressed energy-producing 
states by repealing the windfall-profits 
tax on oil and gas. But the drafters of the 
bill wanted to avoid coddling business. 
The legislation says industries will be eli- 
gible for relief from imports only if they 
take steps to become more competitive. 

Congress recognized that more mon- 
ey for better education and job training is 
crucial to competitiveness. But the 
amounts specified in the law are small: 
$980 million for worker retraining, $10 
million for a literacy program and $25 
million for special English-language 
classes for immigrant workers. 

Trade experts doubt that the election 
will make much difference in how the law 
is administered. Both George Bush and 
Michael Dukakis praise free trade, but 
both would undoubtedly succumb to polit- 
ical pressure to protect many U‘S. indus- 
tries, as President Reagan has. Dukakis 
might be more insistent that U.S. business 
do things in return, like investing in 
equipment and training programs to en- 
hance competitiveness. Either candidate 
will do well to remember that the object of 
the law is not to keep foreign products out 
but to make sure that American goods 
can compete. ~— By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington 








Help for the 
Ozone Layer 


Curbs on suspect chemicals 





fter more than a dozen years of rising 

concern and controversy, governments 
are finally taking steps to protect the earth’s 
delicate ozone layer. Last week it was the 
U.S.’s turn. In line with an international ac- 
cord drafted last September and signed by 
37 nations, the Environmental Protection 
Agency ordered production limits on 
chemicals that are depleting the ozone in 
the upper atmosphere. Decreased levels 
of ozone, scientists have warned, would 
allow more ultraviolet radiation to reach 
the earth’s surface and increase the inci- 
dence of skin cancer and other diseases. 
Under the new ruling, U.S. producers of 
halon, an ingredient in fire-extinguish- 
ing foam, and chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs), which are widely used as coolants 
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Aworker checks air-conditioning refrigerant 
The search is on for CFC substitutes. 


in refrigerators and air-conditioners, 
must halve their output within ten years. 
Nearly a dozen other countries, includ- 
ing Canada and Norway, have adopted 
similar measures. 

While the regulation will be a blow to 
the users of halon and CFCs, it could, 
ironically, produce a windfall for produc- 
ers. Until substitutes that do not harm 
the ozone become available, the prices of 
the chemicals may surge because of lim- 
ited supplies. Recognizing that possibili- 
ty, the EPA has asked for public comment 
on two ways of preventing producers 
from making excessive profits. One pro- 
posal calls for a special tax on earnings 
from CFC and halon sales, the other for 
the Government to auction off manufac- 
turing rights, making a company pay for 
the privilege of producing the chemicals. 

Several promising replacements are 
already being tested. One group, called 
HCFCs, or CFCs with an extra hydrogen 
atom, is already used in some home 
air-conditioners. a 
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GIMMICKS Storoni sticks to her nickname 


AUTOS 
Dealing with 
Low Turnover 


It has not been a pleasant sum- 
mer for Suzuki Samurai deal- 
ers. After Consumer Reports 
branded the sporty vehicle as 
“not acceptable” because it 
was prone to roll over while 
turning sharply at speeds slow 
as 40 m.p.h., customers 
shunned Suzuki showrooms 
US. sales of the Samurai fell 
from 6,074 in May to 2,199 in 
June. But the Japanese compa- 
ny. which insists that its own 
tests show the Samurai is safe, 
was determined to recover. 
First Suzuki offered a nation- 
wide rebate of $2,000 off the 


| Samurai’s base price of about 


$8,000. Then nine Suzuki deal- 
ers in Ohio added an unusual 
offer: customers who buy a 
Samurai from them by next 
July will receive a free one- 
year, $1 million accident insur- 
ance policy. The incentives 
seem to be paying off. Samurai 
sales for July rose by nearly 
200%, to 6,327 vehicles. 


GIMMICKS 


Does Lady Di 
Do Laundry? 





The ads for Lady Di Dry 
Cleaners proclaimed the estab- 
lishment to be “cleaners to the 
royal family.’ But the business 
is not near Buckingham Palace 
or, for that matter, in Britain. 








Opened last May by Diane 
Storoni and Gennaro Mari- 
nelli, Lady Di Dry Cleaners is 
a small chain of four shops in 
the San Diego area. 

While few Californians are 
likely to believe that Prince 
Charles and Princess Diana 
send their dirty linen to San 
Diego, the ads were enough to 
offend Anglophiles in the area 
and draw two letters of com- 
plaint from the British consul- 
ate-general in Los Angeles. 

Lady Di Dry Cleaners re- 
fuses to drop the “cleaners to the 
royal family” line or to change 
its name, and the consulate ad- 
mits it cannot legally force the 
owners to do so. Storoni insists 
that “Lady Di” is a childhood 
nickname. Those who are of- 
fended, says Partner Marinelli, 
should ask for “a little less 
starch in their laundry.” 


New Snap 
For Garters 


When Clark Gable removed 
his shirt in the 1934 movie /r 
Happened One Night to reveal 
his bare chest, sales of men’s 
undershirts plummeted. This 
summer's popular baseball 
film, Bull Durham, has had 
the opposite effect on the un- 
dergarment business. After 
seeing Susan Sarandon show 
off black-lace garters in the 
film, many female movie- 
goers—as well as some men 
shopping for their sweet- 
hearts—rushed out to look 





FARMS Ravenous invaders are eating what is left 
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LINGERIE Gentlemen prefer black lace 


for similar items. “There's no 
question Bull Durham has 
brought new recognition to 
the garter belt,” says Mar- 
gery Rubin Cohen, spokes- 
woman for the Columbus- 
based Victoria’s Secret 
lingerie chain. At Freder- 
ick’s of Hollywood stores, 
sales of garters shot up 15% 
in the month following the 
film’s release. Though Fred- 


| erick’s offers garters in six 


colors and ten styles, the 
black-lace model accounts 
for 75% of sales 


MARKETING 


Rhetoric 
On Reels 


Less than a week passed after 
Jesse Jackson's speech at the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion before entrepreneurs be- 
gan to profit from his stirring 
words. MPI Home Video of 
Oak Forest, IIl., bought film 
footage of the address from a 
subsidiary of ABC-TV and pro- 
duced a 60-minute home video 
titled Jesse Jackson: We Can 
Dream Again, The $14.95 tape 
was an instant success, pulling 
in 31,000 mail and telephone 
orders from around the U.S. 
But Jackson’s lawyers 
moved quickly to push the stop 
button on the video venture. 
Claiming the speech was copy- 
righted, they sued in federal 
court, charging MPI with ex- 


| ploiting Jackson's “name, stat- 


ure and literary, oratorical and 
creative skills.” U.S. District 
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Judge James Zagel issued a 
temporary restraining order 
halting distribution of the vid- 
eo until he issues a ruling, 
which is expected this week 
Lawyers for MPI, which has 
marketed videotaped speeches 
by the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr., John F. Kennedy 
and Winston Churchill, ar- 





| gued that the company’s right 








to sell the Jackson tape is pro- 
tected by the First Amend- 
ment. Said MPI Spokesman 
Jaffer Ali: “We're fighting for 
the rights of independent com- 
panies to pul oul news events.” 


FARMS 


The Russians | 
Are Coming! 


For drought-weary farmers in 
the West, hot weather and high 
winds have brought another 
threat to this year’s dwindling 
crop. Hordes of Russian wheat 
aphids, which thrive on dry 
wheat and barley fields, are 
rampaging through 15 Western 
states, from California and Ari- 
zona to Montana. The tiny stalk 
suckers (size: 0.1 in.) have near- 
ly wiped out harvests in some 
fields. The bugs are natives of 
the Soviet Union, Iran and Af- | 
ghanistan, but were transplant- 
ed to Mexico by unknown 
means in 1980 and have been 
moving north ever since. Last 
year the insects caused $36 mil- 
lion in damage across ten states 
Experts predict losses at least 
that heavy this year. By fall the 
aphids may reach Canada 




















The Crucifixion in Scorsese’s Last Temptation of Christ: controversy over a Messiah who dreams of marrying Mary Magdalene 


COVER STORIES 


A Holy Furor 





| Mi | | Jesus has brief onscreen sex 

with his first wife Mary Mag- 

dalene and later commits 

adultery. Judas is a hero, the 

+4 strongest and best of the 

i Totee 7] apostles. Paul is a hypocrite 

and liar. Jesus is so dazed 

that, even on the eve of his Crucifixion, he 

is still not quite sure whether to preach 
love or murder Romans 

| Ready for Director Martin Scorsese’s 

new movie, The Last Temptation of Christ? 

Powerful, eccentric, bloody, filled 

with theological gaffes, Temptation is an 

excruciatingly earnest and freewheeling 

docudrama based on the 1955 best-selling 

novel by a tormented Greek Orthodox be- 

liever, Nikos Kazantzakis. It is the result 


of an obsessive 16-year quest by one of 


Hollywood’s most esteemed directors to 
bring to the screen a struggling Christ 
who only slowly comes to see himself as 
the Messiah. The movie, Scorsese says, “1s 
my way of trying to get closer to God.” 
When it opens this Friday in New 


| Boycotts and belligerence greet a st a startling new y filn Im about Jesus 


York, Los Angeles and other cities, reli- | any theater that shows the film. Said Fal- 


gious crowd scenes are almost certain to 
appear outside the theaters as well as in 
them. For the past month, conservative 
Christians have denounced the film as 
blasphemous, staged demonstrations, 
called for boycotts and shaped a national 
campaign to have the picture destroyed or 
withdrawn. Along the way, there have 
been anti-Semitic incidents and threats 
against the “non-Christians” at Universal 
Pictures who took a chance on the film 
partly to encourage the filmmaker to pur- 
sue future projects at the studio 

So far, most of the voices raised 
against the film belong to people who 
have not yet seen it. Italian Director 
Franco Zeffirelli called the movie “dam- 
aging to the image of Christ. He cannot be 
made the object of low fantasies.” Funda- 
mentalist Leader Jerry Falwell called for 
a boycott against MCA, Universal's par- 
ent company; all MCA products, which 
include Grosset & Dunlap publishers, 
Spencer Gifts and Motown Records; and 
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well: “Neither the label ‘fiction’ nor the 
First Amendment gives Universal the 
right to libel, slander and ridicule the 
most central figure in world history.” 

To head off further furor or perhaps 
even cash in on it, Universal decided last 
week to move the opening up from Sept 
23 to Aug. 12. Says Tom Pollock, chair- 
man of MCA’s motion picture group 
“The best thing that can be done for The 
Last Temptation of Christ at this time is to 
make it available to the American people 
and allow them to draw their own conclu- 
sions, based on fact not fallacy.” But Tim 
Penland, a born-again marketing expert 
once hired by Universal to placate conser- 
vative critics and now a critic himself, be- 
lieves the six-week jump will unleash 
more Fundamentalist anger. “It’s the 
most serious mistake a studio has made in 
decades,”” he says 

The dramatic centerpiece of the film 
is a half-hour segment in which the dying | 
C hrist, played by Willem Dafoe, halluci- 
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nates about the devil’s final temptation: 
come down from the Cross, renounce your 
role as the Messiah, marry Mary Magda- 
lene and live a long and ordinary life 

Nothing unorthodox there, strictly 
speaking. As both fully human and fully 
| divine, Jesus is viewed in Christian theol- 
ogy as free of sin but subject to all tempta- 
tions, including sexual ones. Following 
Kazantzakis, however, Scorsese presents 
the early Jesus as a weak and dithering 
collaborator who builds crosses used by 
the Romans to execute Jewish 
rebels. Later he becomes the 
wild-eyed guru to a band of rag- 
ged followers but remains ap- 
prehensive and fundamentally 
confused about his message and 
his mission. He persuades Ju- 
das, his best friend, to betray 
him to fulfill God’s plan. Dur- 
ing the reverie on the Cross, Je- 
sus is shown briefly having sex 
with his wife, Mary Magdalene 
Later in the fantasy, after Mag- 
dalene dies, he weds Mary of 
the biblical duo Mary and Mar- 
tha, then commits adultery 
with Martha. 

Temptation is drenched in 
blood. The blood of sacrificed 
animals runs through the 
streets, blood unaccountably 
pours out of an apple Jesus eats 
and, at the Last Supper, the 
wine literally turns into blood. 
In one grotesque scene, Jesus 
reaches into his chest (though it 
looks more like his belly), yanks 
out his heart and holds it up for 
his apostles to admire. 

For a few critics, this dis- 
play seems to be an arch-send- 
up of the Catholic devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Some 
dialogue also hints at satire, 
probably unintentionally. 
Asked by a Zealot to compare 
being dead with being alive, 
the resurrected Lazarus says 
thoughtfully, “I was a little sur- 
prised. There isn’t that much 
difference.’ At times Jesus 
sounds like a mumbling method 
actor (his first sermon begins 








founder of their faith. “This is an inten- 
tional attack on Christianity,” concludes 
Joseph Reilly, national director of Moral- 
ity in Media. The group is particularly in- 
censed by Jesus’ anguished comment, “I 
| ama liar, lam a hypocrite. I am afraid of 
everything . . . Lucifer is inside me.” 
Universal Pictures had anticipated 
controversy. Paramount, originally set to 
| produce the movie in 1983, backed out 
| just weeks before the cameras were to roll. 
| To head off a storm, Universal took the 











Compassion and Passion: Willem Dafoe as the man from Nazareth 


lofty, full-page newspaper ads in four cit- | 
ies, quoting Thomas Jefferson and an- 
nouncing that the constitutional rights to 
free expression and freedom of religion 
were not for sale. 

In the most organized campaign of re- 
sistance, Methodist Minister Donald 
Wildmon, head of the American Family 
Association, is sending out 2.5 million 
mailings protesting the film and has 
scheduled anti-7emptation spots on 700 
Christian radio stations and 50 to 75 TV 
stations. “In the twelve years of 
my current ministry,” he says, 
“I've never seen anything like 
the response to this movie.” 

Make that the response to 
the response. As an annoyed 
Scorsese points out, “Ninety- 
nine percent of the people who 
are complaining have not seen 
the picture.” Many complainers 
are instead responding to a 
bootleg copy of an outdated 
script, circulated by the Sister- 
hood of Mary, a group of ultra- 
conservative Protestant wom- 
en. That version contained the 
egregious line, which is not in 
the movie, spoken by Jesus to 
Mary Magdalene: “God sleeps 
between your legs.” 

Universal has tried to. calm 
things down, inserting a dis- 
claimer in the movie saying it is 
fiction and making Scorsese 
available for interviews stress- 
ing his religious sincerity. Yet 
the protest has taken on a life of 
its own. Virtually every televan- 
gelist, including Pat Robertson. 
has mentioned the film during 
appeals for money. A nonsec- 
tarian group called Concerned 
Women for America has asked 
all MCA stockholders to sell 
the company’s stock on Sept. 
15. And Mother Angelica, a 
nun who runs the nation’s larg- 
est Catholic cable network, is 
calling on protesters to drive 
with their lights on on Aug. 22 
Both dates were picked at ran- 
dom when the opening was still 
set for September 








“Umm, uh, I'm sorry”), at oth- 
ers like a recent graduate of the 
Shirley MacLaine School of Theology 
(“Everything's part of God”) 

For Scorsese, a former altar boy who 
once wanted to be a priest, the movie is no 
frivolous matter. Actress Barbara Her- 
shey, who plays Mary Magdalene, gave 
him a copy of the Kazantzakis novel in 
1972, and he has been contemplating it 
ever since. Kazantzakis’ Jesus, he insists, 
is both human and divine, in accordance 
with Christian teaching. What interested 
Scorsese in the author’s approach “was 
that the human part of Jesus would have 
trouble accepting the divine.” 

For many believers, the problem with 
all this is that Scorsese is not tinkering 
with a minor historical figure, as Gore Vi- 
dal did with Aaron Burr, but with the 





unusual step last January of hiring Pen- 
land to calm down the religious right. But 
Penland resigned in June, charging that 
Universal had reneged on a promise to let 
conservative religious leaders see the film 


release. 

Although Universal did hold screen- 
ings for religious leaders last month, most 
conservatives refused to come. Instead 
they staged protests at the Universal lot 
and published an admonishing ad in the 
Hollywood Reporter. In a letter to MCA 
Chairman Lew Wasserman, Bill Bright of 
the Campus Crusade for Christ offered to 
raise money to reimburse Universal for all 
copies of the film, which would “promptly 
be destroyed.” Universal responded with 





Among the charges: making Christ “an object of low fantasies,” 


, overtones. Three weeks ago, the Rev. R.L. 


and comment on it well in advance of its | 


Some of the protests have 
taken on ugly anti-Semitic 


Hymers Jr., a Christian extremist in the 
Los Angeles area, staged a demonstration 
near the Beverly Hills home of MCA 
Chairman Wasserman, who is Jewish. An 
actor portraying Wasserman stepped re- 
peatedly on the bloody back of an actor 
dressed as Jesus and carrying a heavy 
cross. An airplane meanwhile flew over- 
head trailing a banner that read, WASSER- 
MAN FANS JEW-HATRED W/ TEMPTATION, 
and a crowd chanted, “Bankrolled by 
Jewish money.” 

As conservatives shriek all around 
them, liberal churchmen have been bend- 
ing over backward to avoid criticizing the | 
film, stressing Scorsese's right to interpret | 
Jesus in his own way and sometimes issu- 
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ing a tepid defense or two. Fundamental- 
ist fears are exaggerated, says the Rev. 
Eugene Schneider of the United Church 
of Christ, because “people who go to the 
movie are going to come out bored and 
leave before it is over.” 

The Rt. Rev. Paul Moore Jr., Episco- 
pal Bishop of New York, offered one of 
the strongest defenses, calling Temptation 
“theologically sound.” Though the love- 
making between Jesus and Mary Magda- 
lene may offend some, he said, “Remem- 
ber, it's a dream. This is yet another 
portrait—a work of art—which empha- 
sizes certain aspects of Jesus.” The Rev. 
William Fore of the National Council of 
Churches similarly sees the movie as “an 
honest attempt to tell the story of Jesus 
from a different perspective.” 

Catholics and Methodists have issued 
no formal response to the film. Bishop An- 
thony Bosco of Greensburg, Pa., head of 
the communications department for the 
National Council of Catholic Bishops, 
thinks that the movie should be allowed to 











expire quietly. “This too shall pass away,” 
he says. But notall Catholics are so patient: 
his office has received hundreds of phone 
calls demanding that the church speak out. 
Says Bishop Bosco: “The anti-Semitism 
and the hatred this movie has caused can 
hardly please the heart of Christ.” 


any clergymen say they have no 

interest in fanning hysteria over 

the film, but they wish that Scor- 

sese had made a better movie. 

The film’s Jesus questions himself so much 

that “it’s sort of like watching The Three 

Faces of Eve,"’complains the Rev. Michael 

Morris, who teaches religion and the cine- 
ma at a Catholic school in Berkeley. 

There are knotty theological prob- 

lems too. In the dream sequence, for ex- 

ample, when Jesus interrupts Paul’s 

preaching to explain that he did not die 

and rise again, Paul says the facts are not 

important as long as people have some- 

thing to believe in. This appears to rein- 

force the familiar and cynical view that 





Paul invented Christianity and distortec 
Jesus’ teachings. Scorsese’s Jesus alsc 
makes a number of doctrinal blunders. H 
announces that his death will pay for hi: 
own sins, rather than for the sins of man 
kind. And he picks up dirt and stones anc 
says, “This is my body too,” which appar 
ently makes him a founder of pantheisn 
as well as Christianity. 

Such theological slipups are fuelin; 
passions about the film. Father Morri 
says he was told by Scorsese that the film 
maker wonders why everyone is so upse 
when “it’s just a movie.” After all, the di 
rector said, he has a right to work out hi 
private quest for Jesus on film. “This irk 
me a bit,” admits Father Morris. “Yo 
can’t be working out private problems t 
the degree that it causes people to riot it 
the streets.” Although that prospec 
is unlikely, The Last Temptation ha 
touched off the angriest religious debat 


in years. —By John Les 
Reported by Marguerite Michaels/New York an 
James Willwerth/Los Angeles 

















A Critic’s Contrarian View 
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Ss unday school may have taught them the words of the 
Gospels, but for millions of children, Hollywood provided 
the pictures. They were pretty pictures: stained glass in mo- 
tion, from the First Church of DeMille. Handsome men— 
their beards neatly curled and trimmed, their robes immacu- 
late—trod on tiptoe through a Judaea as verdant and mani- 
cured as Forest Lawn. They may have represented Israelites 
of two millenniums past, but they often looked Nordic; God 
must have had blue eyes. And they spoke the King’s English: 
King James’, with an assist from any screenwriter willing to 
gussy up his fustian. In these prim tones, the heart's revolution 
that Jesus preached became an Oxford don’s lecture, and his 
ghastly, redemptive death a tableau painted on velvet. 
Martin Scorsese’s first achievement in The Last Tempta- 
tion of Christ is to strip the biblical epic of its encrusted sancti- 
mony and show biz. He has re-created—in Morocco, and ona 
pinchpenny budget of $6.5 million—a Palestine of sere des- 
erts and balding meadows. It takes hard men to work this 
holy land, men who labor under the twin burdens of poverty 
and occupying oppression. Their clothes are dirt-dry and 
sweat-drenched. Their faces, most of them, boast Semitic her- 
itage; their voices hold the 
raspy, urgent cadences of 
Brooklyn, Appalachia and oth- 
er frontier outposts of working- 
class America. (Only Satan and 
the Romans speak with British 
accents.) By jolting the viewer 
to reconsider Hollywood's cal- 
cified stereotypes of the New 
Testament, Scorsese wants to 
restore the immediacy of that 
time, the stern wonder of that 
land, the thrilling threat of 
meeting the Messiah on the 
mean streets of Jerusalem. 
Scorsese is America’s most 
gifted, most daring moviemak- 
er. His style is impatient, inti- 
mate, conspiratorial, the camera 
scurrying ever closer to the heart 








stress. His films are also, thematically, the same film. In Mean 
Streets and Raging Bull, The King of Comedy and The Color of 
Money, he has made his own kind of buddy movie. Two men are 
bound by love or hate; one must betray the other and thereby 
help certify his mission. In the Nikos Kazantzakis novel and 
Paul Schrader’s script, Scorsese has found a story vibrant with 
melodrama and metaphor. This Jesus (Willem Dafoe) is not 
God born as man. He is a man who discovers—or invents—his 
own divinity. And he is both tormented and excited by the reve- 
lation. This Judas (Harvey Keitel) isa strong, loving activist. He 
wants to overthrow the Roman occupiers, while Jesus wants 
freedom for the soul. To fulfill his covenant, Judas must betray 
not Jesus but his own ideal of revolution. He must hand the man 
he most loves over to the Romans. 

Any Jesus film with sex and violence is bound to roil the 
faithful. For Scorsese, though, these elements are bold colors 
on the canvas, images of the life Jesus must renounce and re- 
deem. The sex scene (in which Barbara Hershey's Mary Mag- 
dalene entertains some customers) exposes a strong woman's 
degradation more than it does her flesh. And the film’s car- 
nage is emetic, not exploitative. The crowning with thorns, the 
scourging at the pillar, the ago- 
nized trudge up Calvary show 
what Jesus suffered and why. 
Dafoe’s spiky, ferocious, nearly 
heroic performance is a perfect 
servant to the role. He finds 
sense in Jesus’ agonies; he finds 
passion in the parables. 

This is not a movie for all 
believers—or for all moviego- 
ers. But it is, nonetheless, a be- 
liever’s movie. Scorsese believes 
in the power of Jesus’ message. 
He believes in the power of cin- 
ema to rethink traditions, to 
make Jesus live in a skeptical 
age. And those willing to ac- 
company Scorsese on his dan- 
gerous ride through the Gospels 
may believe he has created his 
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of the matter—X rays of souls in 


Scorsese last week remixing his film’s sound track 


masterpiece. —By Richard Corliss 
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Religion 





The debate among scholars is as heated as the one in Hollywood 


In bygone centuries, an unor- 
thodox vision like Martin 
Scorsese’s might have 
prompted heresy trials and 
burnings at the stake. Per- 
rT ~T) haps even a quick crusade 
mB mounted by ragtag armies. In 
the summer of 1988, the preferred meth- 
ods of resistance are picket lines, econom- 
ic boycotts and angry appearances on talk 
| shows. If the furor surrounding Scorsese’s 
Last Temptation of Christ proves one 
thing, it is that in any era, seismic emo- 
tions are involved when people probe the 
nature of the man who is worshiped as 
God by well over a billion souls. 
How is Jesus to be understood? Did he 
stride out of the wilderness 2,000 years 
| ago to preach a gentle message of peace 
and brotherhood? Or did he perhaps ad- 
vocate some form of revolution? Or did he 
instead look for heavenly intervention to 
establish the kingdom of God? What did 
it mean for Jesus to be tempted by sin? 
When did he realize that his mission 
| would end with death upon a cross? Did 
| he view himself as the promised Messiah? 
Did he understand himself to be both God 
and man, and what imponderable strug- 
| gles of the soul would that have meant for 
him during his sojourn on earth? 
The man from Galilee, according to 
the Gospel of Mark, was himself the first 





CHRIST BY CIMA, CIRCA 1500 


to raise the echoing question “Who do 
men say that I am?” That question is to- 
day not only at the heart of Hollywood's 
latest controversy but also at the center of 
equally bitter, though less publicized, dis- 
putes among scholars concerning the life 
of Jesus and what can accurately be said 
about it 

In Britain, for example, distinguished 
Oxford Philosopher Michael Dummett 


| charged last fall that revisionist Roman 


Catholic scholarship concerning the his- 
toricity of the Virgin Birth and the Resur- 
rection is threatening to make the church 


| a “fraud” and a “laughingstock.” In the 


US.., conservative Christians are outraged 
by a self-appointed supreme court of pro- 
fessors known as the Jesus Seminar, 
which meets twice a year to cast ballots on 
whether each of the Master’s New Testa- 
ment sayings is authentic or not. Sample 
conclusion: Jesus did say “Blessed are the 
poor” but not “Blessed are the meek” or 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” phrases 
that, the group contends, were added by 
the Gospel authors in an echo of Old Tes- 
tament writings 
The search for the historical Jesus- 

whether in the vivid imaginings of Holly- 
wood scriptwriters or in the rarefied halls 
of academe—rests on one fundamental is- 
sue: How reliable are the Gospels? Aside 
from a few brief references in other an- 
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_ Who Was Jesus? 





cient documents, the New Testament is 


| the only source of information concerning 


the most influential life that was ever 
lived. Scholars generally agree that the 
four Gospels were written within 40 to 70 
years of Jesus’ death on the Cross. In ad- 
dition, existing copies of the New Testa- 
ment are far older and more numerous 
than those of any other ancient body of 
literature. Thus in terms of documenta- 
tion, observes Father John P. Meier of the 
Catholic University of America, “we're 
better off with Jesus than with most peo- 
ple of ancient history.” 

The notion of history and how to re- 
cord it was, of course, rather different in 
the Ist century A.D. Like other ancient 
authors, the Gospel writers did not set out 
to produce records that meet modern 
standards of precision. Furthermore, they 
were clearly saturated with faith in Christ 
and were not necessarily objective trans- 
mitters of his story. Says Anthony Har- 
vey, canon of Westminster Abbey and a 
New Testament scholar: “The writer of a 
Gospel is not just an editor but a creative 
theological intelligence, telling the story 
in a particular way to make a particular 
point.” 

In the view of numerous academi- 
cians, the anonymous authors of the four | 
Gospels (later conventionally labeled 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John) were 
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| working from second- and thirdhand ma- 


terials, passed along by word of mouth for 
some decades before being written down 
Consequently, the Gospels cannot be tak- 
en as gospel; that is, they cannot in every 
instance be considered as describing actu- 
al events. “The New Testament is the tes- 
timony of believing people,” says the lib- 
eral Catholic Theologian Edward 
Schillebeeckx of the Netherlands. “What 
they are saying is not history but expres- 
sions of their belief in Jesus as Christ.” 
The attempt by modern scholars to 
ferret out the real, historical Nazarene 
from the supposedly embellished 
counts in the Bible—a process known as 
the historical-critical method, or “higher 
criticism”—has resulted in some rather 
unorthodox notions. A current sampling 


| » Jesus did not claim to be the Messiah 
| 


ac- 


| THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH FOUR SAINTS BY FRANCESCO BONSIGNORI, CIRCA 1510 


| 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


Mack, a Presbyterian at the School of | 


Theology at Claremont, Calif. “Maybe he 
was trying out one of his kingdom of God 
ideas in the company of some boisterous 
Galileans—a bad idea at that time.” 

Throughout most of Christianity’s 
history, such views would have been con- 
demned as heresies. The Bible was seen as 
divinely inspired and thus unassailably 
accurate. “None can doubt that what is 
written took place,” proclaimed St. Je- 
rome, who translated the Gospels into 
Latin in the 4th century. Multitudes today 
still regard the Scriptures in that fashion, 
not least among them estimable scholars 
and intellectuals 

During the 18th century, however, 
Enlightenment scholars began to question 
the whole fabric of revealed religion. In 
the age of Newton, they believed that the 








know almost nothing concerning the Ii 
and personality of Jesus.” 

In the years since Bultmann, who di 
in 1976, scholarship has been sharply « 
vided. His Protestant heirs continue 
view the New Testament as a seriou: 
flawed historical document. Even Cath 
lic scholars have moved toward this th 
ory since the Vatican modified its tra 
tionally strict view of the accuracy of t 
Gospels with a 1943 encyclical and a 19 
instruction allowing broader use of higt 
criticism 

At the same time, however, ott 
scholars are going in the opposite dir 
tion, turning away from skepticism 
ward a renewed acceptance of much 
what the New Testament postula 
about Jesus and his teaching. The impe 
comes in part from new evidence, A: 


The treatment of Jesus’ birth by liberal Catholic scholars threatens to make the church a “laughingstock,” says one professor 


Such assertions represent the church's lat- 
er belief, which Gospel writers inserted 
into the life of Christ 


| God,” he did not mean to be taken literal- 
ly. New Testament language of this kind, 
as in referring to Jesus as the “Lamb” or 
“Word” of God, is metaphorical 

> Some portions of the Gospel of Thom- 
as, a text that church authorities have al- 
ways considered spurious, are earlier and 
more authentic than the four New Testa- 
ment Gospels 

> Jesus never uttered any of the numer- 
ous denunciations of the Pharisees found 





in the New Testament. These sentiments 


were put in Jesus’ mouth by Ist century 


church writers who considered the Phari- 


sees their competition 

> Jesus may have been crucified by mis- 

take. History suggests that the Romans 

regularly rounded up dissidents and exe- 

cuted them without trial. Jesus may “acci- 

dentally” have been caught in one of these 
periodic sweeps, suggests the Rev. Burton 
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>» When Jesus said he was the “Son of 


Scriptures must be subjected to the same 


rigorous scientific scrutiny as the laws of | 


nature; nothing could be taken on faith 
One such self-confident rationalist was 
Thomas Jefferson. After leaving the 
White House, he wrote a biography of Je- 
sus that kept many of the teachings but 
discarded numerous Gospel passages 
that, in his judgment, could not have been 
authentic. The true words, he said, were 
“imbedded as diamonds in dunghills.” 
Protestant scholars in Germany took 
the lead in the early 19th century, similar- 
ly sifting the New Testament for evidence 
of the flesh-and-blood Nazarene beneath 
the “myths.” Often their Jesus turned out 
to be an inspirational preacher who bore a 
suspicious resemblance to a 19th century 
German. But by the 20th century, the 
great Protestant critic Rudolf Bultmann 
of Marburg University had concluded 
that such quests were fruitless. The Bible 
is so much an article of faith, so laden 
with unprovable events and legends, he 
contended in 1926, that “we can now 





matter of principle, Bultmann never v 
ed the sites in the Holy Land and tot 
neglected the influence of Jewish cul 
on Jesus—“a bad old German tradi 
with dangerous results,” according 
Martin Hengel of the University 
Tubingen in West Germany. Hengel 
his colleagues, and scholars elsewhere 
now reversing that anti-Semitic tradit 
discovering that studies of Jewish cul 
in Ist century Palestine shed fresh ligt 
the historical Jesus 

Tubingen’s Rainer Riesner conte 
for instance, that like most rabbis o 
day, Christ probably preached in a p 
aphoristic style that was likely to be fi 
fully remembered and recorded by hi: 
lowers. “There is evidence that J 
taught his disciples to recall his teach 
by heart,” says Methodist Thomas ( 
of New Jersey’s Drew Theological Sc! 
“We have the ipsissima verba, the ¢ 
words of Jesus. Why should they 
been reported if they hadn't been act 
remembered?” 
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Archaeological finds have also added 
to the knowledge of New Testament hap- 
penings and brought new credence to 
Scripture, For example, an inscription un- 
earthed in 1961 at Caesarea confirmed for 
the first time that Pilate was a Ist century 
Roman governor, as the Bible reports 
More significantly, the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
discovered in 1947, demonstrate a deeply 
ingrained Ist century Jewish belief in the 
imminent arrival of a Messiah-like figure 
and the need for spiritual renewal— 
teachings that anticipate Christ's mes- 
sage. “After the Dead Sea Scrolls were 
discovered, you could no longer say there 
was no historical Jesus,” says Theologian 
Otto Betz of Tiibingen, once a redoubt of 
Bultmannian doubters 

This new confidence was signaled in 
1985 when Oxford University’s E.P. 
Sanders proclaimed in Jesus and Juda- 
ism, “The dominant view today seems 
to be that we can know pretty well what 
Jesus was out to accomplish, that we 
can know a lot about what he said, and 
that those two things make sense within 
the world of Ist century Judaism.” 
Thanks to historical and textual re- 
search, “in a sense we are much closer 
to the New Testament than scholars 
were 500 or 1,000 years ago,” says Fa- 
ther James Swetnam of Rome's Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Institute 

What has emerged from this modern 
diversity of views of Scripture is, not sur- 
prisingly, a diversity of Jesuses. One can 
almost take one’s pick 


THE ITINERANT SAGE 

For a fair number of liberal Protestant 
scholars, the historical Jesus was a man 
not unlike Gandhi, Socrates and other 
wandering, charismatic moralists. Those 
who subscribe to this theory reject the 
idea that Jesus was oriented toward end- 
of-the-world questions and apocalyptic 
warnings. Instead he focused on the poor, 
the sick, the handicapped, the injustices of 
the world he saw around him. “He was 
painfully aware of the misery of human- 
kind,” asserts James M. Robinson, noted 
director of Claremont’s Institute for An- 
tiquity and Christianity. “He felt he 
should do nothing to aggravate human 
misery. As long as there was a beggar 
without food tonight, how could he store 
up food in his rucksack?” 

This version of the Nazarene, though 
clearly an empathic type, “is not a com- 
forting figure,” observes Robert Funk, 
founder of the Jesus Seminar and former 
administrator of the Society of Biblical 
Literature. “He's a troublemaker.” Mar- 
cus Borg of Oregon State University con- 
curs that this “subversive sage” was, like 
Socrates, out “to undermine the safe as- 
sumptions of conventional wisdom.” That 
he chose to break bread with the lepers 
and outcasts of his day was a remarkable 
rejection of established Jewish mores, 
says Borg. Such scholars perceive a world- 
ly revolutionary at work in the man who 
insisted, “The last will be first.” 
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| THE HELLENISTIC CYNIC 


An odd variation on the sage theme 


comes from Claremont Scholar Burton 
Mack, who sees Jesus as a “rather normal 
cynic-type figure,’ using the term not in 
the modern sense but referring to a partic- 
ular school of ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, Diogenes among them, who advo- 
cated virtue and self-control. Like them, 
he made ample use of a biting sense of hu- 
mor (“Let the dead bury their dead”). “Je- 
sus wasn't reforming Judaism,” Mack in- 
sists. “He was just taking up a Hellenistic 
kind of social criticism.” 

Mack maintains that Galilee in Jesus’ 
day was the “epitome of a cross-cultural 
mix,” with Roman and Hellenistic influ- 





ences colliding with Jewish thought. The 
cultural upheaval, he argues, gave rise to 
questioning cynics, rather like the hippies 
of the "60s. He theorizes that Jesus’ mes- 
sage was concerned with a general mal- 
aise that afflicted the land. When he 
spoke of the coming kingdom of God, he 
was not warning of the apocalypse but, in 
true Hellenistic fashion, urging more nat- 
ural and just relationships among people 
of all social classes 


THE APOCALYPTIC PROPHET 


In stark contrast to the worldly re- 
former and sage is the notion of Jesus as a 
stern prophet who predicted the coming 
judgment of God. This Jesus, unlike the 
more secular versions, had a keen sense of 


THE MIRACLES 
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1, LATE ISTH CENTURY 


Though modern thinkers doubt Jesus’ powers, opponents during his own lifetime did not 
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his mission and knew that his death 
would fulfill it. He was clearly influenced 
by John the Baptist’s preaching of repen- 
tance and perhaps by the apocalyptic 
warnings of the Essenes, the Jewish sect 
that produced the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Some of those who subscribe to this 
image emphasize the dozens of places in 
the Gospels where Jesus refers to the 
forthcoming kingdom of God or kingdom 
of heaven, in which righteousness and 
peace would prevail. In some instances he 
directly relates the role of king to himself, 
in the most famous passage telling Pilate 
at his trial that “my kingship is not of this 
world.” 

However, as with many matters in 
New Testament criticism, things are not so 
simple as they might seem. “Jesus expect- 
ed a radical transformation of the world 
| and that this would involve the coming ofa 
| heavenly figure,” says Adela Yarbro Col- 
lins of the University of Notre Dame. But, 
she adds, “Jesus did not believe himself to 
be this figure.” In this liberal interpreta- 
tion, the disciples experienced Jesus as ris- 
en from the dead and became convinced 
that Jesus himself was the heavenly person 
who was to come. They then introduced 
this novel idea into Jesus’ teaching. 








THE INSPIRED RABBI 


The stress on Jewish studies among 
modern New Testament scholars has pro- 
duced a striking vision of Jesus as a rab- 
binical genius whose teachings were very 
much in keeping with the liberal Jewish 
scholarship of his day. “He represented a 
humanistic trend in Judaism that was 
then developing out of the liberal wing of 
the School of Hillel,” argues Israeli Histo- 
rian David Flusser of the Jerusalem 


| School for the Study of the Synoptic Gos- 


pels, a group of 15 Jewish and Christian 
scholars. What Jesus sought, says Flusser, 
was a Judaism purified of resentments 
and hatred. “He wanted a feeling of love 
and understanding and_ identification 
with one’s fellow human beings.” 

The Jerusalem scholars believe that 
the Jesus of history is highly accessible 
once the Greek Gospels have been trans- 
lated back into Hebrew, the language in 
which they say the Nazarene preached 
“When you read Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount [in Hebrew], you feel you are right 
back there, hearing a rabbi speaking.” 
marvels the Jerusalem School's director, 
David Bivin, a U.S.-born Christian. Thus, 
he says, “Anything that we can’t translate 
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HOUY NNYMLI3S BS 


CRUCIFIXION BY GRAHAM SUTHERLAND, ¢ IRCA 1946 
“They died so that we may live” was a common Jewish expression 2,000 years ago, reports a historian 


back into Hebrew is suspect for u 

In fact, the translating process has 
the Jerusalem team to the unusual conc 
sion that the Gospel of Luke is the old 
closest to Jesus’ original wor 
whereas most conventional scholars 
gives that distinction to Mark. Unl 
most experts, they also believe that Je: 
sayings and actions were first recorde¢ 
in a now lost Hebrew document—wit 
a few years of his death on the Cross, 
put down by his followers decades lat 

While the Jewish members of 
school do not accept Jesus as the Messi 
they do believe that the man from Gal 
might well have seen himself in that li; 
In fact, a number of lesser religious figt 
of Jesus’ era also believed this at 
themselves. As for Jesus’ death, Flu: 
interprets it within a motif of martyrc 
that stemmed from the Maccabees, rat 
than from the belief that the Crucifiy 
would take away the sins of the worlc 
am sure,” says Flusser, “that there v 
many Jews, when Jesus was cruci! 
who believed this innocent victim of 
man cruelty would stop the anger of ¢ 
against the people of Israel. “They die 
that we may live’ is a common Je\ 
idea.” 
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THE CLASSIC JESUS 


A broad spectrum of scholars see no 
compelling intellectual reason to reject 
large portions of the Gospels, and find 
new inspiration in the lessons of Jewish 
studies and archaeology. For them, no 
single image of Jesus will do. These 
thinkers see Jesus as both apocalyptic 
prophet and reforming sage, as purifier of 
Judaism and builder of a new order. Ad- 
vocates range from hard-line Fundamen- 
talists and moderate Evangelicals, who 
all along have deemed the Gospels his- 
torically trustworthy, to moderate liberals 
who use higher criticism but 
have become skeptical about 
skepticism. 

Among the latter is Peter 
Stuhlmacher of Tibingen, 
who was trained by one of 
Bultmann’s followers. Says he: 
“As a Western Scripture 
scholar, I am _ inclined to 
doubt these [Gospel] stories, 
but as a historian I am obliged 
to take them as reliable.” He 
now tells his own students, 
“The biblical texts as they 
stand are the best hypothesis 
we have until now to explain 
what really happened.” 

Scholars like StuhImacher 
make no excuses and seek no 
secularized explanation for 
the miracles of the New Tes- 
tament. “The historian has to 
take into account that Jesus’ 
opponents conceded that he 
did perform miracles,” notes 
F.F. Bruce of Manchester 
University in England, a lead- 
ing evangelical exegete. He 
adds that if Jesus was God, as 
he claimed to be, “miracles 
are what one would expect.” 

Conservatives also make a 
historical case for the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. Dean 
John Rodgers of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Trinity Episcopal School 
for Ministry points out that St. 
Paul's account of Jesus’ ap- 
pearances after his resurrec- 
tion (/ Corinthians 15) was 
written only two decades after 
the events and drew on prior 
accounts. Says Rodgers: “This 
is the sort of data that histori- 
ans of antiquity drool over.” 

Wide differences over 
how to see the historical Jesus 
cause considerable friction in 
the academic world. The snip- 
ing often focuses on method- 
ology. A favorite criterion for 
critics who try to sort out the 
supposed actual words of Je- 
sus from the inauthentic is 
“dissimilarity,” a principle 
canonized by Bultmann and 
widely used by the Jesus Semi- 
nar, the controversial group 
that puts the authenticity of 
Gospel sayings to the vote. 
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According to this method, a text can 
be deemed reliable only if it contrasts with 
the thinking of both contemporary Jews 
and the first Christians; the presumption 
is that a saying that sounds odd or unique 
is unlikely to have been fabricated by the 
Gospel writer. For example, the hero in 
the famous parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke 10; 30-35) is nota Jew but a detested 
foreigner with a false religion. This sur- 
prising element makes the story distinct 
and, in the opinion of the Jesus Seminar, 
more likely to be authentic, especially 
since it emphasizes that the kingdom of 
God belongs to the outcast. 





THE RESURRECTION 
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THE RESL JRRECTIONBY EL GRECO, 16TH CENTURY 
St. Paul’s account, written within 20 years of Christ's death, pro- 





But critics of this methodology com- 
plain that it produces a Jesus who is up- 
rooted from his Jewish surroundings and 
at odds with early Christianity. The Jeru- 
salem School is particularly distressed. In 
1986 it issued a stinging two-page state- 
ment tearing into the Jesus Seminar for 
discarding anything in the Gospels that it 


| considered Hebraic in origin. 


Another area of controversy focuses 
on apparent contradictions among the 
Gospels. For instance, while Luke and 
Mark report that Jesus categorically for- 
bade divorce, Matthew says he made an 
exception in cases of adultery. Liberal 
scholars would say that one 
version got the facts wrong. 
Conservatives treat such dis- 
crepancies as either insignifi- 
cant or readily explainable. 
“It is fair to say that all the al- 
leged inconsistencies among 
the Gospels have received at 
least plausible resolutions,” 
concludes an international 
panel of 34 Evangelical schol- 
ars in the 1987 report The 
Historical Reliability of the 
Gospels. 

Most of the methods of 
analysis used by liberal New 
Testament critics represent 
an attempt to be scientific and 
rigorous about historical fact. 
But to many theologians, that 
effort is wrong-minded from 
the very start. Any approach 
that begins by rejecting the 
miraculous and the supernat- 
ural “has no hope of coming to 
terms with the texts,” argues 
Oden of Drew Theological 
School. “Science must stick to 
its own field of competence,” 
concurs Monsignor Richard 
K. Malone, a professor of 
moral theology at the Pope 
John XXIII National Semi- 
nary in Massachusetts. 

Others complain that the 
methods used by critics can 
never be as objective as they 
sometimes claim. This was a 
major charge leveled by Jo- 
seph Cardinal Ratzinger, the 
Vatican’s doctrinal overseer, 
in an important U.S. address 
last January. Ratzinger said 
many scholars make the 
“false claim” that they have 
found exact scientific meth- 
ods for showing how the tradi- 
tions about Jesus developed. 
He insists that such work is, 
by its nature, subjective, rela- 
tive and arbitrary. “Pure ob- 
jectivity is an absurd abstrac- 
tion,” says the Cardinal. “It is 
not the uninvolved [person] 
who comes to knowledge. 
Rather, interest itself is a re- 
quirement for the possibility 
of coming to know.” 

Ratzinger’s attack was not 
just another academic lecture, 
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since he speaks officially for the church 
Liberal New Testament scholarship, with 
its shredding of the Gospels, poses distinct 
problems for organized religion. Most 
Protestant groups in the West have been 
deeply divided by it. Indeed, America’s 
huge Southern Baptist Convention is close 
to civil war on the subject and is squeezing 
out employees who express the slightest 
twinge of doubt about Gospel fact. 
Roman Catholicism has just begun to 
grapple with the awareness that liberal 
scholarship may pose a threat to dogma. 
“Sometimes I ask my 
Catholic counterparts 


the same mistakes in 20 
years when we Protes- 





| complete historical reli- 


tant theologians needed 
over 200 years,” jests 
Tiibingen’s Hengel 
Conservative Catholics 
hope Ratzinger will 
strike at this threat, but 
the Cardinal is said to 
oppose a return to 
Rome's earlier procla- 
mations on the Bible’s 


ability. He seems to pre- 
| fer intellectual counter- 
offensives to decrees 
and crackdowns 
Church struggles 
aside, what does the 
work of liberal biblical 
scholars mean to the or- 
dinary believer, the av- 
erage person in the 
pew? So far, not much. 
Most of the discussions 
have taken place within 
the confines of the aca- 
demic world. And when 
New Testament experts 
publish their theories, 
they tend to turn out 
highly technical tomes 
that only fellow special- 
ists could, or would 
want to, read. 
Unfortunately, the 
implicit assumption of 
many higher critics is that the Gospels are 
too complex for the average reader to un- 
derstand properly, since they mingle fact 
with myth and imaginative editing. The 
critics spin out “secret interpretations 
that no one knows without a Ph.D.,” 
snaps Paul Mickey, a conservative al 
Duke University. Says Father John Na- 
vone of the Pontifical Gregorian Univer- 





sity in Rome: “A kind of intellectualist 
bias has grown up; unless you are aware of 
the very latest academic theory about the 
Bible, you might as well not read it.” The 
result is a dangerous gap between the 
thinking at élite universities and the be- 
liefs of thriving congregations. 

The workaday Christian who does 
| make the effort to delve into the findings 
of the critics will probably be frustrated. 
After more than a century of immense ef- 











fort, surprisingly little has been settled 
concerning the Gospels. A riot of discord 
persists over which passages might be 
trustworthy and over the criteria for de- 
ciding so, not to mention over the funda- 
mental issue of who Jesus was. One emi- 
nent theologian, Yale University’s 
George Lindbeck, finds the specialists’ 
theories “mutually unintelligible” and not 
particularly helpful. The theories are also 
unstable. Funk admits that the “data 
base” of sayings being developed by his 
Jesus Seminar will no doubt have to be re- 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 





CHRIST IN MAJESTY BY HANS MEMLING, MID-1STH CENTURY 


Will people be inspired by a merely human Galilean? 
If Jesus is only dimly divine, will people stake their lives on him? 


worked by the next generation. At conser- 
vative Gordon-Conwell Theological Sem- 
inary near Boston, David Wells 
complains, “The machinery has ground 
its material—the biblical text—so fine 
that it yields nothing.” 

In the end, does the search for the Je- 
sus of history have any relevance for be- 
lievers? Some thinkers, like Bultmann be- 


| fore them, are content to distinguish 


between a Christ of faith, who is know- 
able, and a historical Jesus, who is not. 
Other liberals, however, are searching fer- 
vently for a real-life Jesus, whether sage 
or prophet, to fill what they see as an ur- 
gent need for spiritual nourishment anda 
renewed impetus for social reform. “Jesus 
may be one of the finest persons who ever 
lived, but the average person doesn’t have 
any access to him,” says Robinson of 








Claremont. He believes that Christianity 
would be greatly enriched “if somehow 
the positive aspects of Jesus’ life could be 
conveyed to the person in the pew.” 

Many such thinkers downplay the 
idea that Jesus was God, let alone a mem- 
ber of a complex theological partnership 
called the Trinity. They emphasize his 
human qualities, in the hope that believ- 
ers might better identify with him. But 
will most people be inspired by this sort of 
Jesus, who is so different from the Christ 
of the New Testament, who has captivat- 
ed artists and peasants 
alike over the centu- 
ries? Will they want to 
stake their lives on a 
person about whom so 
little is certain and who 
is only dimly divine? 

One of the respect- 
ed voices in England 
calling for moderation, 
Canon Harvey, remem- 
bers a mentor remark- 
ing that in any histori- 
cal investigation, “if 
you tear up the only evi- 
dence you've got, you 
can say anything you 
like.” That is not a bad 
one-sentence summary 
of what has happened 
to higher biblical criti- 
cism. In fact, just about 
anything is said nowa. 
days. Most churchgoer: 
will prefer the assertior 
of Dean Robert Meye 
of California’s Fulle: 
Theological Seminar} 
that “faith depends on : 
robust Jesus—tangible 
real, vital—and a robus 
view that the Jesu 
available to us in th 
Gospels was the Jesus 0 
history.” 

Indeed, one majo 
lesson in the ruckus ove 
Scorsese’s Last Tempta 
tion is that believers d 
care about the historicz 
Jesus and urgently want him to square wit 
the figure they know through faith. The 
are not likely to be stirred by the less-thar 


z 
c 
» 


| robust Jesuses resulting from higher crit 


cism. The piling up of sheer historical fa 
about the Galilean, however, is not suff 
cient. Even a clearer, more traditional Jest 
of history is inadequate if he does not evok 
spiritual awe. “We can, of course, discu: 
our different pictures of the historical Jest 
until the end of time,” says Tubingen’s Her 
gel, “but to examine the biblical texts an 
fail to deal with questions about the truth « 
faith is quite uninteresting.” If Jesus is unit 
teresting, whether in a movie or a scholar 
reconstruction of the Gospels, no one w’ 
follow him. —By Richard N. Ostlin 
Reported by Michael P. Harris/New Yor 
Marlin Levin/Jerusalem and James Willwert 
Los Angeles 
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STRAIGHT TALK FROM IACOCCA. 







Outspoken and thought- 
provoking, Lee lacocca’s first book 
was a phenomenal best seller: 642 
million copies. His new book, 
Talking Straight, gives us even 
more to think about. 

Indeed, it is straight talk. On 
matters that range from the eco- 
nomic threat of Japan to changes 
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and techniques to the present and 
future presidency. 

Talking Straight surprises, in- 
structs and entertains. Published 
at $21.95, it can be yours as part of 
a very generous welcoming offer 
from Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Pub. price $18.95 
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Facts About Membership. As a member you will re- 
ceive the Book-of-the-Month Club News™ 15 timesa 
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Selection and more than 125 other books, which are | 


carefully chosen by our editors. If you want the Selec 
tion, do nothing. It will be shipped to you automati- 
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at all—indicate your decision on the <0 Form and 
return it by the specified date. Return 


having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for 
credit. Cancellations: Membership may be discon- 
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Shifting the sands of the Wheel of Time: the Venerable Lobsang Samten, left, and an assisting lama at work on their mandala in New York City 


Not much alarms a lama, | 
but the New York City subway 
is not conducive to meditation 
Still, a contingent of Tibetan 
monks, led by the Venerable 
Lobsang Samten, one of the four 
personal attendants of Tibet's 
Dalai Lama, has been strap- 
hanging its way to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry for a month now. There they 
are spinning colored sand, a | 
few grains at a time, into the | 
sprawling Wheel of Time, a 


RYhyES 








Diana with William and Henry 


centuries-old intricate design 
of Sanskrit, 
and 702 symbols for Buddhist 
deities. The rare sand manda- 
la, 7 ft 
pared as part of a contempla- 


tive process, and if 
tradition is followed, it 
will be whisked into 


oblivion after its comple- 
tion on Aug. 22. With the 
lamas’ permission, how- 
ever, the museum is look- 
ing for ways to maintain 
the delicate wheel and its 
thin layers of sand, which 
are endangered by even 
mild gusts of air condi- 
tioning. “Technology will 
decide if it is to be pre- 
served,” says Lobsang 
Samten. Until then, it will 
be nothing to sneeze at 


So, did Diana do it or 
didn’t she? Rumor has it 
that, as a seventh anni- 
versary gift, the Princess 
of Wales presented her 
husband Charles with a 
made-to-order video pro- 
duction of All J Ask of 
You, a love song from 
The Phantom of the Opera 
And the solo star of the tape? 
Diana herself—dancing on- 
stage at Her Majesty’s Theater, 
where Phantom is enjoying its 
phenomenal run. One London 
tabloid quoted an insider as 
saying that the mother of 
Princes William, 6, and Henry, 3, 
“looked very good, very profes- 
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flowers, animals | 


across, is being pre- | 


sional.” The ever discreet 
manager of the theater insists 
Diana’s performance never 
happened. Still, Buckingham 
Palace later confirmed that a 


video of Diana dancing at the | 





Pulling rank: Andre Agassi forges ahead 


made “for 
Guess it'll 


theater had been 
her private use.” 
never air on MTV 


Who let that bleached- 
blond punk on the tennis 
court? That's what the tennis 
world is screaming about Andre 
Agassi, the latest great Ameri- 








can tennis hope. The 18-year- 
old has been bumping players 
down the rankings since he be- 
gan the year at 25th. Last week 
he displaced Boris Becker as the 
world’s fourth-best player. But 
there is little rancor over 
= Agassi, whose unortho- 
= dox denim shorts are spe- 
cially tailored by Nike 
Unlike some previous 
tennis brats, Agassi is 
shockingly nice. He ap- 
plauds not only good calls 
by umpires but also good 
shots by opponents. For 
him, winning isn’t every- 
thing. His Christian 
faith, he says, is “No. | in 
my life.” Earlier this 
year, the trim 155-pound- 
er skipped Wimbledon 
because, he insists, “I 
want to get stronger.” 
There will be major 
screaming when he does 


Once upon a tme, 
when Yasser Arafat was 
young, he stalked the 
world’s travel spots as a 
tourist. A tourist? “Yes, 
as a tourist. Not as a fer- 
rorist,”” says the chairman of 
the P.L.O. with a loud laugh. In 
an interview in this month’s 
Playboy, Arafat, 59, talks 
fondly of his prerevolutionary 
days. “I was once very rich. I 
used to go to Europe Leba- 
non was just a stop on the way 
then. I used to go there to 
shop.” The Palestinian leader 
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revealed that he was born not 
in Jerusalem, as most of his bi- 
ographies state, but in Gaza. 
As for his life as an ex-capital- 
ist, he admits that once “I had 
four cars. Nobody believes 
that, but I did. I had Chevro- 
lets, and I had a Thun- 
derbird and a Volks- 
wagen.” Those were the 
days. Now he has to deal 
with armored personnel 
carriers 





Eddie Murphy was not 
amused. Last month Ar- 
mond White, film critic for 
the Brooklyn-based City 
Sun, a weekly with a pre- 
dominantly black reader- 
ship, panned Murphy's 
Coming to America as a 
movie by a “man who 
lost his roots.” He blasted 
the film’s burlesque of a 
black-awareness rally 
and said the superstar 
probably feels that “the 
very idea of the political 
expression of Black pride 
is absurd.’ Murphy replied by 
buying three pages of the City 
Sun last week. Under the let- 
terhead of his production com- 
pany, he wrote: “The fact that 
the movie has sold $81.2 mil- 
lion in tickets as of July 25th 
indicates that I must have 
some understanding of the 








tastes, morals and values of the 
Black community.” Money 
talks. 


Tracy Chapman never ex- 
pected her songs on poverty, 





Talking about a revolution: Tracy Chapman 


racism and social problems to 
sell. Said she: “I never thought 
I would get a contract with a 
major record label.” But a 
classmate of hers at Tufts Uni- 
versity brought Chapman to 
the attention of his father 
Charles Koppelman, co-founder 
ofa large music publisher, Said 


Coming Home to Roost 


“I arrived as a child,” said 
the slight, bespectacled young 
man. “Now I go back as an 
adult.” As quickly as his Cessna 
172 swooped down near Red 
Square on May 28, 1987, Mathi- 
as Rust, 20, was out of Moscow's 
Lefortovo Prison last week and 
on Lufthansa Flight 1391 to 
Frankfurt. By order of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
the West German’s four- 
year sentence for illegal 
entry, violation of interna- 
tional flight rules and hoo- 
liganism was cut short. He 
was free, thanks to what 
TASS described as the “hu- 
maneness” of the Soviet 
Union. 

Seated in first class 
on the plane home, Rust 
again told reporters that 
his flight across 500 miles 
of tightly defended Soviet 
airspace had been part of 
a campaign for improved 
East-West relations. “It 
was worth my freedom, 
my liberty.” He admit- 





| ted, however, that it was “not 


responsible” and that he would 
not do it again 

When a TASS interviewer 
asked him if he had now 
learned to travel “in a legal 
way, with the necessary visa in 
the passport,” the West Ger- 
man answered, “Certainly” — 
with a smile. But a bit of the 
boy remained evident in the 


Koppelman: “Her songs were 
| wonderful melodies with im- 

portant lyrics. That was 
enough. But when I saw her in 

front of an audience! When she 
smiled, everyone smiled. 

When she was serious, you 
could hear a pin drop.” 
Koppelman in turn 
2 brought Chapman to 
Elektra/Asylum. Last 
week her first album, 
Tracy Chapman, was 
lodged at No. 4 (with a 
bullet) on Billboard's 
best-sellers chart. Quite a 
feat for a record with a 
cut called Talkin’ Bout a 
Revolution. 
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Play one memorable 
goody-goody role and ev- 
eryone expects you to be- 
come Julie Andrews. 
Ever since Meg Tilly re- 
ceived an Oscar nomina- 
tion for playing a young 
nun in Agnes of God, au- 
diences have expected a 
cloistered shyness from 
the actress. Surprise, surprise 
They will find a titillating Tilly 
in her new movie Girl on a 
Swing, based on the 1980 novel 
by Richard Adams (Watership 
Down, Shardik). The actress 
says she had been working so 
hard on her role that when the 
accompanying photograph 











Changing habits: Meg Tilly 





was taken, “I was still in char- 
acter. If I was me, I think I 
would have said, ‘Wait a min- 


ute.” It’s still a welcome 
change of habit. 
By Howard G. Chua-Eoan 





man. On the flight home, Rust 
silently mouthed words to a 
song in his head. And when an 
admiring flight attendant gave 
him a plastic plane, he gave ita 
couple of spins through the air. 
Lefortovo, the czarist for- 
tress now used by the KGB, had 
not been bad. Said Rust: “A 
year ago, people thought you 
would be tortured in prison. 
They thought, ‘KGB, good 
heavens!” Now, we see there is 
| no torture, no adverse condi- 





There and back again: Rust in Moscow in 1987; and flying to Frankfurt last week 


tions.” In fact, said the young 
man, he gained weight in jail 
With so much time on his 
hands, Rust exercised regular- 
ly, repaired books for the pris- 
on library and worked on his 
Russian. He also practiced 
English with a Soviet cellmate 
“Tt could have been worse,” he 
said. After all, he might have 
been shot out of the sky. As itis, 
several people are indebted to 
Rust. The stunt was an excuse 
for Mikhail Gorbachev to purge 
the Soviet military of op- 
ponents to his reforms. It 
also proved to be a politi- 
cal boost for Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, the West Ger- 
man Foreign Minister 
whose trip to Moscow two 
weeks ago paved the way 
for Rust’s release. But 
Rust and his family will 
gain too. Upon his arrival 
in Frankfurt, the young 
pilot was secreted by 
Stern magazine. The 
Rusts have sold exclusive 
rights to their story to the 
publication for an un- 
specified, but assuredly 
healthy, fee. —H.G.C. 
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The Frustrations of Discovery 





hen the gleaming white space or- 

biter Discovery moved onto the 
launch pad at the Kennedy Space Center 
in Florida early last month, it became 
both a soaring symbol and a thorny trial 
for NASA. On one hand, the 122-ft.-tall or- 
biter represented the agency's successful 
recovery from the tragic explosion 2% 
years ago of Challenger, the last manned 
US. space mission. Discovery was also a 
test: Could NASA, operating this time 
around with extraordinary caution and 
under intense scrutiny, pull off an A- 


caused growing frustration in the space 
agency. 

Just a fraction of a second before Dis- 
| covery’s three main engines were to ignite 
| for a critical 20-second test firing last 
week, a computer detected a problem 
with a valve that regulates flow in cooling 
lines; the computer aborted the test. That 
was the fifth postponement of the engine 
test in the past two weeks. The latest de- 
lay may cause the agency to further set 
back its launch date, now scheduled for 
mid-September, by as much as a week. 
While John Talone, who manages work 
flow on the Discovery, believes a Septem- 
ber date is still realistic, some agency offi- 
cials have been saying privately that the 
accretion of glitches might push the 
launch into October. A few have deeper 
concerns. Says one NASA official: “There's 
a sense that we can’t afford to have anoth- 
er accident, or it will mean the end of the 
shuttle program.” 

After last 


O.K.. on-time launch? That question has | 


week’s disappointment, 





A glitch-prone shuttle casts a mood of disappointment over NASA 





& 


Slow countdown: the orbiter on its launch pad 


Navy Captain Frederick Hauck, Discov- 
ery’s commander, issued a carefully word- 
ed statement to the press: “Although we 
were disappointed that today’s test did 
not go full term, we were impressed with 
the professional manner with which the 
launch team responded to the situation.” 
While Talone believes that morale re- 
mains high, he admitted that “there is a 
certain amount of frustration because we 
thrive on doing these things completely 
and getting them done.” 
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Two of the five aborted engine tests so 
far have been due to fueling problems, 
specifically in lines that carry liquid hy- 
drogen from ground equipment to the 
tank. After two of the failures, several 
hours were required to unload more than 
half a million gallons of liquid hydrogen 
and oxygen from Discovery's tanks before 
technicians could examine problems. 
NASA engineers are not certain exactly 
what caused last week’s problem. Said Jo- 
seph Lombardo, who oversees the shut- 
tle’s main-engine project at Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Alabama: “We 
don’t know whether it was a faulty indica- 
tion or really a malfunction in the valve.” 
At week's end NASA officials suspected 
that a sensor had been affected by exces- 
sive engine cooling during the countdown. 
They planned to replace the valve and the 
sensor monitoring it. This week the agen- 
cy was to schedule another test firing. 

Whether or not the next test succeeds, 
other problems threaten to slow the 
countdown. Massive solid-fuel booster 
rockets like those on the shuttle must un- 
dergo a critical test, scheduled for Aug. 20 
at the Morton Thiokol facility in Utah; 
the failure of a seal on a booster was re- 
sponsible for the Challenger disaster. In 
addition, Discovery has a pressure-vent- 
line leak in one of its orbital maneuvering 
system engine pods, which came to light 
several weeks ago. NASA says repairs to 
the OMS pod, which involve cutting 
through a bulkhead, could delay the 
launch anywhere from a week to two 
months. NASA insists that the repairs and 
continuing caution during the countdown 
will be sufficient to fly the orbiter with 
confidence. Perhaps, but Discovery's trip 
into space may be farther off than anyone 
expected. —By J.D. Reed. 


| Reported by Glenn Garelik/Washington 








Milestones 











SUED. John McLaughlin, 61, pugnacious host 
of The McLaughlin Group television talk 
show and Washington editor of National 
Review magazine; for sexual harassment 
and discrimination; in Washington. Lin- 
da Dean accused McLaughlin of making 
advances and offensive remarks while she 
worked at his production company from 
1987 through last April. McLaughlin is 
married to Secretary of Labor Ann Dore 
McLaughlin. 


PLEADED GUILTY. Stuart Karl, 35, producer 
| of Jane Fonda's exercise videos, to illegal- 
ly channeling more than $170,000 to 
Democratic political campaigns, princi- 
pally Gary Hart’s 1984 and 1988 presi- 
dential races; in Santa Ana, Calif. In a 
plea bargain, Karl admitted to two counts 
of violating federal election laws. 


DIED. Raymond Carver, 50, hard-bitten poet 
and short-story writer and a leading prac- 








titioner of the spare American style 
known as minimalism; of lung cancer; in 
Port Angeles, Wash. Carver overcame 
bouts of alcoholism and labored as a saw- 
mill operator and janitor, the inspiration 
for his stories chronicling the lives of the 
working poor. His story collections in- 
clude Will You Please Be Quiet, Please? 
and Cathedral. 


DIED. Marisa Bellisario, 53, Italy's best- 
known businesswoman, who rescued the 
giant state-owned Italtel Telecommuni- 
cations from bankruptcy in the early 
1980s: of cancer; in Turin. Bellisario 
turned around the Olivetti Corp. of Amer- 
ica while president in 1979. Returning 
home to Italtel, she slashed 11,000 jobs 
and converted annual losses of $133 mil- 
lion into a profit in three years. She be- 
came the symbol of Italian businesswom- 
en, working in Milan but spending 
weekends with her husband in Turin. 





voiced “Greengrocer,” who offered mil- 
lions of consumers advice on fruits and 
vegetables; of cancer; in Burlingame, 
Calif. For 14 years, his syndicated spots 
reached more than 60 stations. 


DIED. John Dearden, 80, Roman Catholic 
Cardinal and progressive church voice, 
who presided over Detroit’s archdiocese 
from 1958 to 1981; in Southfield, Mich. 
He was an advocate of the Second Vati- 
can Council's revisions of Catholic prac- 
tices, such as the departure from the Latin 
Mass and greater emphasis on the laity. 


DIED. Florence Eldridge, 86, Broadway and 
film actress whose star turns with her hus- 
band Fredric March included The Skin of 
Our Teeth and Another Part of the Forest; 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. Her 1956 perfor- 
mance in Long Day's Journey into Night 
won a Tony nomination for Best Actress. 
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DIED. Joe Carcione, 73, television's gravel- 
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The U.S. No longer 
mints copper pennies 
like these 


HISTORY. 







An Armored Car Load of Vanishing Copper Lincoln 
“Wheat” Cents Offers You This Exciting Opportunity 





Recently, we received an offer 
we couldn’t refuse—a chance to 
purchase an entire armored car 
load of Lincoln “Wheat” Cents. 

Now people who don’t know 
coins won’t understand all this 
excitement about pennies— 
even a whole truckload of pen- 
nies. But anyone who does know 
coins will realize immediately 
what an opportunity this was. 


No Longer Minted 


First off, these were not ordi- 
nary, present day pennies with 
only a thin film of copper on a 
zinc base. The whole truckload 
are 95% pure copper except for 
a few really unusual finds— 
genuine 1943 steel cents from 
World War II. Many of these 
coins dated back to the early 
1900's. None was minted later 
than 1959 when this design was 
discontinued. 

You don’t have to be an expert 
to know that you won’t find 
old copper pennies like these 
in your pocket today. Copper is 
just too valuable to be used in 
pennies any more. There were 
millions of these copper 
“Wheats” minted through the 
years. But today it’s hard to find 
even a few in circulation. 

While our supplies last, we 
are making available this ar- 
mored car load of Lincoln 
“Wheats” in either bags of 2,000 






FEDERAL COIN FUND'S 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE— 
All sealed bags of Lincoln “Wheats” are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to contain only genuine 
United States Mint “Wheat” pennies minted 
from 1910 to 1959. Each 5000 coin bag is guaran- 


teed to contain 34.5 lbs. of Copper Cents. The 
Federal Coin Fund, a private numismatic group 
led by a Life Member of the American Numis- 
matic Association, unconditionally guarantees 
your satisfaction. If you are not pleased for any 
reason, you may return your order as received 
within 10 days for full refund. 





for $129 or full coin bags of 
5,000 for only $259,save $63.50. 


A Single Coin in Your Bag 
Could Be Worth More Than 
The Full Bag Cost! 

But that’s only part of the ex- 
citement. Here's the rest: 

You can have a real treasure 
hunt going through your per- 
sonal hoard of these old coins. 
And there is no telling what 
treasures you may find. They’ re 
all sealed in mint style bags, 
unsorted and just as received. 
So you could well find a single 
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MAIL TO: La Federal Coin Fund 
jorth New St., Dover, DE 19901 
O Please send me 2,000 Coin Sealed Bags 
of Copper Lincoln “Wheat” Cents @ $129. 
Total: $___ 
Please add $8 for Insured Delivery of Each Bag 


O Please send me 5,000 Coin Sealed Bags 
of Copper Lincoln “Wheat” Cents @ $259 
Total: $_____ (Save $63.50) 

Please add $12 for Insured Delivery of Each Bag 
Total: $__ 

Enclosed is my Check or M.O. of $__ 
OPlease charge to my: C) MasterCard 0 Visa 
OAmerican Express 








Telephone #{ 
(Piease 


penny that’s worth more than 
the price of the entire bag. 


Two Free Bonuses! 

With your coins, you’ll also 
receive two free bonus gifts to 
make your treasure hunting 
easier—and more rewarding. 
One is a free collector's “Green 
Page” with the latest market 
values for copper “Wheats” by 
year, condition and mint. The 
other is a free Copper Wheat 
Collectors Album with a space 
for each year and mint. 

However, you must act 
promptly to cash in on this ex- 
traordinary opportunity. Once 
the last bag of copper “Wheats” 
from this armored car load is 
gone, the offer will end. 


TO ORDER: USE THE COUPON 
BELOW. OR CALL TOLL-FREE 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK—1-800- 
USA-5858 OR (1-800-351-1072) 
AND CHARGE VISA, MASTER- 
CARD OR AMERICAN EXPRESS. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Card # CE XD, 


Signatur 


(Charge orders must be sqned to be valid.) 


inchude, so we may clarity Order when necessary) 


Ce 
EE 
City. 
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© 1988, The Federal Coin Fund, a private numismatic corporation 
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With six weeks to go, 
America’s athletes pump up 
for their moment in Seoul 


The demands are never ending, the sacrifices outrageous. 
Relentless workouts, a life lived in sweat. For what? A 
Greek traveler named Pausanias more than 1,800 years 
ago wrote of the “unique divinity” that cloaks the Olym- 
pics. The mystery may never be phrased better. The lure 
persists, transfixing competitors, enticing them to devote 
their lives to it. It leads women like Janet Evans to spend 
their youth in pools, logging the numbing laps, and men 
like Tim Daggett to suffer through injury after injury. All 
for a touch of that divinity. 

Perhaps no trial is greater than the constant and soli- 
tary hardening of will. And few champions must strive 
for it in a solitude as perfect as Jackie Joyner-Kersee’s. 
Four years ago, she narrowly lost the gold medal because 
a hamstring pull hobbled her in the 800-meter run. Now 
she has so greatly outdistanced the field in the heptathlon, 
that epic ordeal in seven acts, that the only rival in the cor- 
ner of her eye is the memory of her last triumph. Since 
1984 she has set the heptathlon world record and bettered 
it twice; she has shared the world record in the long jump. 
Regardless of the success and the mental and physical 
cost of its purchase, the work goes on. No number of rec- 
ords will substitute for an Olympic gold. 


Photographs for TIME by Neil Leifer 


JACKIE JOYNER-KERSEE, TRACK AND FIELD 








“| just take things in stride and realize where 
my blessings come from. The reason | am where | amis because Iputa 
lot of hard work into it, and I don't abuse it.” 
48 
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JANET EVANS, SWIMMING 


“Actually, | don't think I'm that little anymore. Even though 
I'm small boned, | think that's a good size. Besides, 

I don't think it makes a difference. It’s something I've had to put up with.” 

She doesn’t weigh much more than a long drink of water, but even that is 
something of a victory. “I'm 5 fi. 5 in., and 105 now. Yay!” laughs 16-year-old 
Freestyler Janet Evans. When she nearly made the 1986 World Championship 
team at 14, she stood a towering 4 ft. 10 in. and weighed about 80 Ibs. soaking 
wet, which is most of the time. “Everyone knew me because of my size, but I 
just wanted to be recognized as a good swimmer.” That recognition is piling 
up almost as fast as the 300 to 400 laps she does daily. Last year she became one 
of only a handful of swimmers to set three world records in a single year, in the 
400-, 800- and 1,500-meter freestyle events. At Seoul she will compete in the 
400 and 800 freestyle and the 400 individual medley. “A lot of people say, 
‘Look, you’re the American hope,’ or whatever, but I don’t look at it that way,” 
says Evans. “I’m swimming mostly for myself, and if | concentrate on what | 
have to do, then doing well for America will come as a by-product.” 





TERRY SCHROEDER, WATER POLO 





“When you leave, you want to 
make sure you gave 100% 
and that you have no excuses.” 


Kicking, scratching and dunking are part of the daily ordeal of water-polo 
players. At age 29, with a wife and a career to attend to, Terry Schroeder 
might have done without the punishment. But Schroeder, captain of the US. 
team for the second consecutive Olympics, is haunted by the silver medal he 
and the squad won in Los Angeles four years ago. Haunted by silver? Lead- 
ing the top-ranked Yugoslavs by a score of 5-2 in the final game and needing 
an outright win, the U.S. team got caught in a riptide. The Americans gave 
up three goals in the last ten minutes and had to settle for a tie and second 
place. “We were so close in 84, and at this point, we don’t want to leave any 
stone unturned,” says Schroeder. The memory “keeps coming back,” which 
explains why he is preparing to do the same. 


JOE FARGIS, EQUESTRIAN 





“If you can sit there quietly, the horse is going to perform to its maximum. 
I don't have to do much if I'm riding well. | just have to sit there, 
not interfering with the animal.” 

Listen to Joe Fargis long enough, and it is easy to forget he will even be at the 
Olympics. It is not just that the rider who jumped to two gold medals in Los 
Angeles is self-effacing: he also gives the lion’s share of the credit to his part- 
ner. “With horses, they are the athletes. You're hoping you've trained the 
horses to the best of your ability, so that on the day of the event you can call on 
them and they're going to do exactly what you want—but that doesn’t always 
happen.” Because so much rides on the horse, as it were, Fargis claims the 
odds are against another gold. After all, he says, “you're dealing with a living, 
breathing creature, which has a mind of its own.” In 1984 his mount was 
Touch of Class. and the 15-year-old former racehorse may appear in the show- 
ring in Seoul too, although Fargis’ two faultless rounds at the Olympic trials in 
Bridgehampton, N.Y., were aboard Mill Pearl (pictured), a nine-year-old 
Irish-bred mare. “I’m quite lucky—quite lucky—to have two such horses, two 
great horses, at the same time,” says Fargis. “It doesn’t happen often.” 





EDWIN MOSES, TRACK AND FIELD 





“It’s been my life for 20 years. It’s what I've had the privilege of doing. 
I dread the day when I have to hang up my spikes. 
In fact, | probably never will.” 

He doth bestride the hurdles like a colossus. Edwin Moses, world-record 
holder in the 400-meter hurdles, gold medalist of the 1976 and 1984 Olym- 
pics, owner of a historic string of 122 straight race victories spanning the 
years from 1977 to 1987; Moses the grand old man of the track has dominat- 
ed his event more ruthlessly than any other Olympic athlete of the day. His 
winning streak was broken last year by fellow American Danny Harris in 
Madrid. and Moses lost one other race shortly thereafter because of a rare 
fall. But since then he has reasserted his authority, winning every race he has 
run, including the World Championships in Rome and the Olympic trials. 
lo keep his edge, the 32-year-old athlete monitors his training with a person- 
al computer that charts his interval times and heart rates. Says he: “My back- 
ground is in science—physics and engineering. And | read a lot about bio- 
mechanics and kinesiology.” Just how brilliant a student Moses is may soon 
be clear: no man has ever won the same Olympic hurdle event three times. 














GREG LOUGANIS, DIVING 





“| think I'm enjoying it more now than | have 
in the past. Before, it was definitely something | was good at. 
It wasn’t something | was particularly enjoying.” 
He never seems more at home than in midair. The gold medals Greg Lou- 
ganis won in Los Angeles in the 10-meter platform and springboard events 
were the pinnacle of his years in the sport. Now 28, he is spreading his wings 
more. He has begun acting in movies, and last October he brought his preter- 
natural poise to the stage, making his professional dance debut at the Indiana 
Repertory Theater. Still, he puts in two diving sessions a day. The dancing, 
he says, helps too: “Diving is a very anaerobic sport, and someone might 
question the validity of aerobic training for an anaerobic sport, but it’s good 
for divers to be well-rounded athletes.” Especially with a flock of talented 
young Chinese divers now setting their sights on the sport’s soaring eagle. 
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TIM DAGGETT, GYMNASTICS 


“It was one of the best vaults I had ever 
done in my life—very high and very far. When I landed, 
the leg just exploded, and I thought, ‘Not again.’ ” 


The purity of an athlete’s commitment does not guarantee success. For two 
years Tim Daggett, whose perfect 10 clinched the U.S. team’s gold in Los An- 
geles, has bulled his way through the agony of injury. He has faced ankle sur- 
gery, a ruptured disk and nerve problems in his left arm. The worst came ten 
months ago after a vault at the World Championships in Rotterdam. When he 
landed disproportionately on his left leg, two bones simply snapped, severing 
an artery. His leg saved by an emergency operation, Daggett refused to stop: “I 
don’t want to look back at any time for any reason and say, “What if?” ” Last 
week at the U.S. trials he had just scored a 9.9 on the pommel horse, then rein- 
jured his leg dismounting from the rings. He will not compete in Seoul. 





CARL LEWIS, TRACK AND FIELD 











“T've matured over four years. 
I think anyone over a four-year period is going to adjust, 
no matter who they are, especially from 23 to 27.” 





There is no shortage of things for Carl Lewis to think abc 
The sprinter and long jumper who racked up four gold: 
Los Angeles will certainly compete again in the 100-m«¢ 
dash, the 200-meter, the long jump and the 4 x 100-meter 
lay. Then there is the competition: Ben Johnson, the Jan 
can turned Canadian speedster, has taken a little wind ou 
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Lewis’ sleek sails, winning their last five matchups in the 100, 
including a historic race in Rome in which he set the current 
world record of 9.83 sec. And finally, there is the old prob- 
lem, the image problem. Lewis could wind up with a hoard of 
gold, but he would like to be recalled with something other 
than indifference. So he hopes to erase the Los Angeles mem- 
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ory of the jumper who, his gold assured, passed on his last 
four jumps instead of taking a crack at Bob Beamon’s coveted 
world record of 29 ft. 24 in. He also wants to dispel the image 
of the 1984 prima donna who sat by while his manager boast- 
ed that “we think Carl will be bigger than Michael Jackson.” 
History plus Ben Johnson: a lot to concentrate the mind. 











Essay 
Tom Callahan 


If Perspiration Could Be Quantified 


| n his basement an American canoeist who has converted a 
small coal bin into a stagnant river crouches on one knee 
and endlessly paddles nowhere. His sloshing is a nighttime 
sound of the neighborhood. A roller skate wedged beneath 
his forward foot simulates the bobbing boat. Old mirrors of 
every shape, rescued from dressers and garage sales, are sus- 
pended all around. In each of them, he checks his technique 
against the home movies he has taken of the Rumanians and 
Swedes. This is the Olympian getting ready. 

The Olympian is distinguished from the garden-variety 
athlete, at least in the U.S., by a fairly uniform obscurity. Ex- 
cept for two weeks every four years, the Olympian is roundly 
ignored. Thanks to lavish surpluses from the 1984 Games in 
Los Angeles, amateur facilities and finances have improved. 
But even in the glamorous—meaning profitable, market- 
able—pursuits like track and field, serious money touches 
just a few. Maybe only the top performer in only a third of 
the events is truly thriving. Most Olympians just get by. 

The professional baseball and football players of for- 
tune and renown are inclined to minimize their natural 
talent, preferring to have it said they got 
the most out of a modest allotment. It's 
generally not true. A good number, may- 
be even a majority, are doing things that 
basically come very easy to them. Once, 
in an extraordinary fit of conscience—just 
for an instant—the basketball star Elvin 
Hayes actually refused his paycheck out 
of a sense that he hadn't earned it. After 
nearly decapitating Jack Nicklaus dur- 
ing a pro-am tournament, a wretched 
amateur golfer wondered with a sigh if 
Nicklaus ever shanked one. Softly, al- 
most apologetically, the game's ultimate 
champion replied, “Three times, when I was ten.” 

Which is not to say Hayes and Nicklaus never sweated. 
But if perspiration could be qualified, broken down and 
quantified, the Olympian probably distills the purest athletic 
effort by the drop. The most arcane sports, which include 
many of the Olympic events, are nearly always learned late 
and hard, in the U.S. after playing baseball and football for a 
while. Speed does come naturally to the beautiful racehorses 
of the running track, like Florence Griffith Joyner, though at 
the world-class level science kicks in and a specialized 
knowledge is required. Hobbled running backs reach uncer- 
tainly for their hamstrings in panic, but sprinters know every 
muscle according to its isolated throb, like a subtle note of 
music distinguishable from all the others by some slight tone, 
especially now that the concert is near. 

Because of the rigidly democratic procedure America 
employs for selecting its team, in this country the Olympic 
mountain has two peaks, and many of the athletes are in the 
process of trying to hold their bodies together after the recent 
trials for the second climb in September. The strain of it is as 
heavy as the oofing and puffing of Jackie Joyner-Kersee, the 
regal heptathlete who has transcended her event. Almost no- 
body knows what in the world a heptathlete does, but almost 
everyone knows she is the best in the world at doing it. 

Car! Lewis, alone, taking his mark in an empty stadium, 
strikes a gentle tableau. This is his chance to make amends 


They cover 
themselves in 
tape and rosin 
and chalk, and 

sometimes 

glory 


for 1984, when he only won four gold medals. In the long- 
limbed company of swimmers, the little tadpole Janet Evans 
seems to represent all the early mornings and late suppers of 
all the tiny racers in all the neighborhood pools. The great 
Olympian John Naber laughed wonderfully when someone 
suggested that age-group swimming is just another kind of 
phenobarbital prescribed by parents to drain their children 
of excess energy and make sure they go to Yale. But on their 
own, a few of the old salts, like the "84 hero Rowdy Gaines, 
continue to gaze longingly at the pool, as though looking out 
to sea. 

Diving still occupies Greg Louganis but more and more 
so does dancing, and twelve years after Louganis won his 
first of three Olympic medals, mortal divers are overtaking 
him at last (or catching up at least). Watching Louganis in 
practice wear out the lift to the platform, outstaying the oth- 
ers by hours, makes one wonder how hard he must have 
toiled before eminence and elevators. 

Olympians are made of stronger, not necessarily better, 
clay. At the same Olympic parade, such as Montreal's in 
1976, the likes of the glorious Shun Fuji- 
moto and the notorious Boris Onischenko 
can march into the sunlight together. The 
Soviet army’s Major Onischenko came for- 
ever to be known as Disonischenko after 
the fencing segment of the modern pentath- 
lon, when a battery was discovered in his 
nose cone. Like a burp at a banquet, Boris’ 
épée went off by itself and beeped a phan- 
tom touché. The major was briskly spirited 
away to the U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of decep- 
tion, the Japanese gymnast Fujimoto broke 
his leg at the knee near the completion of 
his floor exercise. Not wanting to worry his coach or team- 
mates, he kept the torturous pain to himself (‘My whole 
blood was boiling at my stomach”) and performed won- 
drously on the side horse before glancing ruefully up at the 
rings. Everything in Fujimoto’s ring routine looked normal 
until the grimace just before the dismount, when he com- 
pounded his fracture with a dislocated knee and crashed ina 
heroic heap. Last year Tim Daggett also powdered a leg 
bone, and the training sight of a bandaged man on the rings 
stirred the memory. Last week he failed to make the team. 

Disonischenko is a little hard to reach these days, but Fu- 
jimoto doesn’t mind updating his emotions in the calm light 
of all the years that have passed. Was it worth it? Would he 
still take to the rings? “No!” he shrieks. 

The Olympians don’t often look so far ahead or behind. 
They literally put the one foot after the other that the rest of 
us frequently talk about, tolerating a certain level of anguish 
for a special plane of excellence. They cover themselves in 
tape and rosin and chalk, and sometimes glory. They take off 
in sprays of sawdust and alight in splashes of gold. They're 
driven, until they’re driven out. Olympians are said to have a 
glow about them, and not just the glow of beaded sweat. But 
they make others glow as well. They mention who they are 
and say they are getting ready to go to the Olympic Games in 
Seoul, Korea, and whole rooms break out in smiles. Whole 
countries too, a 
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Some people love the cold and 
wind. Not us! We tried everything to 
heavy coats, bulky 
sweaters, clunky thermal under- 
wear, the works. We waddled 
around like penguins but we were 
still cold 
minute and freezing the next. 
Then a friend told us about 
Damart®Thermolactyl® and we 
haven't been cold since. Whether 
we're indoors or outside, this soft, 


stay warm 


or worse, sweating one 


lightweight underwear is a real 
miracle for us. We can now dress 
comfortably and be warm as toast! 

Damart’s secret is Thermolactyl, a 
knit that “climatizes’’ your body to 
stay cozy and comfortable. 
Thermolactyl retains and reflects 
natural body heat. It also wicks 
perspiration away. Thermolactyl 
keeps you warm and dry. (Tests at 
London’s world-renowned Shirley 
Institute for textiles prove that 
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COLD, ME? NEVER! 


Thermolactyl provides superior 
warmth retention.) 

Now we're saving big money on 
heating bills too. Thanks to Damart 
we keep the thermostat way down 
without sacrificing comfort 

Damart is the best cold-weather 
wear there is! Whether it’s for Mt 
Everest climbing expeditions, the 
cold car or the chilly home, Damart 
Thermolactyl gives perfect warmth. 
Active outdoor people like garden- 
ers, fishermen, golfers and those 
who work outside day 
depend upon Damart underwear to 
enjoy comfortably dry warmth. The 
popular U.S. National Luge team 
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chooses Damart as a key part of 
their official uniform. So do 
hundreds of professional athletes. 
You can bet these people demand 
appropriate warmth—and comfort! 

Send for your Damart free color 
catalog today. Learn about 
Thermolactyl—unique and only 
available from Damart. See all the 
Damart products, the variety of 
knits, styles and colors for men and 
women, including petite, tall and 
larger sizes. Fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today! 
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Love Among the Ruins 


In Bayreuth, a brilliantly theatrical new Ring cycle 


hey booed Harry Kupfer in Bayreuth 

last week. To be sure, they also booed 
Set Designer Hans Schavernoch and Con- 
ductor Daniel Barenboim. But the real in- 
vective—a great, throaty vassals’ chorus 
of opprobrium—was reserved for Kupfer, 
the tousle-headed East German director 
who had committed the unpardonable 
sin: staging a brilliantly theatrical produc- 
tion of Wagner's Der Ring des Nibelungen 
that had little to do with musty tradition 


The beginning of the end: the first scene of a grim, post-nuclear Das Rheingold 


lederhosen with his spare, psychologically 
penetrating productions of the 1950s and 
‘60s. In 1976 French Enfant Terrible Pa- 
trice Chéreau booted it out the door en- 
tirely with a conception that updated the 
story to the Industrial Revolution and 
nascent Marxism. Now comes Kupfer, 
with a daring viewpoint that is as Teuton- 
ic as Wolfgang’s thick Franconian accent. 

As Wieland and Chéreau proved, a 
radical Ring will ultimately be accepted if 








“Children, create something new!" said Wagner. Kupfer got the message. 


and everything to do with revivifying art. 

The Salzburg Festival may be more 
glamorous and expensive than Bayreuth, 
but a new Ring—this is the first in five 
years and only the tenth ever—in the 
sleepy West German city is a memorable 
event in the world of music. It was here 
that Richard Wagner, music’s great meg- 
alomaniac, built an acoustically perfect 
theater to house his revolutionary music 
dramas; here that he produced the first 
Ring cycle in 1876; here that Wagner, his 
wife Cosima and his father-in-law Franz 
Liszt are buried; here that Wagner's 
grandson Wolfgang keeps alive the sacred 
flame. To Wagner lovers, Bayreuth is a 
holy place, the Ring a sacred ritual and 
the Festspielhaus a shrine. 

Yet here, too, sacrilege has become 
the order of the day. “Children, create 
something new!” ordered Wagner near 
the end of his life, and in the postwar peri- 
od, directors have taken his exhortation 
literally. Wieland Wagner, Wolfgang's 
late brother, gave tradition a kick in the 
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it is presented with dramatic force and in- 
tellectual coherence. Each new Ring di- 
rector has the obligation to seek the spirit, 
not necessarily the letter, of Wagner's 


four-opera cycle, and Kupfer, director of | 


East Berlin’s Komische Oper, is no excep- 
tion. He presents a cinematic rethinking 
of the myth that projects the action far 
into a grim, post-nuclear-war future, in 
which gods, dwarfs, giants and humans 
stumble through the detritus of a lost civi- 
lization in a futile search for salvation. As 
stern as a Lutheran sermon yet as exciting 
as an action-adventure film, Kupfer's 
Ring is thrilling. 

Perfect Wagnerites know that the op- 
eras are built from short musical phrases, 
called leitmotivs, that symbolize charac- 
ters and ideas. There are themes for Sieg- 
fried’s sword and Wotan’s spear, for re- 
nunciation of love and for its redemption. 
Artfully intertwined, they underpin Wag- 
ner’s own libretto, based on the sagas of 
Norse and Germanic legend. In present- 
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| of years, when they are accustomed to it, 
ing what the composer called a “stage-fes- | they will be cheering. —By Michael Walsh 














tival play.” Kupfer found physical leitmo- 
tivs to complement the musical ones and 
give his production a visual as well as a 
musical unity. Characters do not just 
stand and sing: they stand and deliver, 
fighting with fury or embracing with 
abandon, falling down faint in ecstasy. As 
Wotan (Bass John Tomlinson) bids a sor- 
rowing farewell to Briinnhilde (Soprano 
Deborah Polaski) at the end of Die 
Walkiire, they both collapse facedown on 
the ground, overcome with emotion. 
Schavernoch’s imaginative sets con- 
tribute greatly to the production's success. 
Like something out of George Miller's 
Mad Max movies, they depict an exhaust- 
ed world where love can be found only 
among the ruins and the survivors get by 
as best they can. Hunding’s hut is an un- 
derground shelter; Briinnhilde’s rock, a 
barren stretch of moonscape, glowing ra- 
dioactively. The Rhinemaidens disport 
themselves among the twisted remnants 
of what appears to be a power plant 





| (shades of Chéreau). It is a gloomy, god- 


forsaken land that well suits the Schopen- 
hauerian concept of pessimism with 
which Wagner suffused his text. 

In Ring productions, concept is every- 
thing these days, at least until a new gen- 
eration of heroic singers—Flagstads or 
Melchiors—comes along. Vocally, this 
cycle offers only two major performances. 
Tenor Siegfried Jerusalem, in the title 
role in Siegfried, may lack the ideal reso- 
nance at the top, but his voice is fresh and 
warm, and he cuts a handsome, lithe fig- 
ure as the hero. As Waltraute in 
Gétterdimmerung, Waltraud Meier got 
the week's biggest ovation for a blazing 
performance. 

Leading his first Ring, Conductor 
Barenboim leaves a mixed impression. 
His predilection for slow tempos is very 
much in evidence, yet occasionally he 
bolts precipitately, as in the final scene of 
Siegfried, when it is all that Polaski and 
Jerusalem can do to keep up. There is 
some piquant orchestral detail at times, 
but at others the texture is crude. Baren- 
boim’s challenge is to find a convincing, 
unified point of view. 

No such charge can be leveled against 
Kupfer. In a striking final tableau, after 
the old order has been destroyed, he popu- 
lates the stage with a crowd dressed in for- 
mal clothes—like the Bayreuth audi- 
ence—mindlessly watching television as 
the conflagration subsides. The drowned 
Hagen lies unnoticed, a beached whale in 
black leather. Despite the music’s glowing 
promise of redemption by love, no one 
seems to have learned a thing: only two 
innocent children make their way, hand 
in hand, out of the carnage. A forgetful 
human race ensures that, in Kupfer's 
moral universe, history repeats itself ex- 
clusively as tragedy. No wonder the audi- 
ence booed. But never mind. In a couple 
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A Billy-Goat Pining for Purity 


TOLSTOY by A.N. Wilson; Norton; 548 pages; $25 





TOLSTOY: THE ULTIMATE RECONCILIATION by Martine de Courcel 
Translated by Peter Levi; Scribner's; 458 pages; $27.50 


he artistry of War and Peace and | Tolstoy tried to resolve the first 

Anna Karenina translates into many 
languages, but Leo Tolstoy the social phe- 
nomenon is strictly Russian. Most biogra- 
phers take this fact for granted. A.N. Wil- 
son spells it out in his descriptions of that 
vast, isolated kingdom of the 19th century 
in which the roles of writer and 
prophet were frequently indis- 
tinguishable. Martine de Cour- 
cel strikes a deeper Slavic chord 
when she says that Tolstoy's 
aim was to become a Fool of 
God. Count Leo was, of course, 
no fool, although many of his 
truths never got off the ground. 
His moralizing often seems as 
windy and endless as the 
steppes. Had he expounded his 
ideas about the utility of art ear- 
lier in his life, he might never 
have written his masterpieces of 
fiction. 

To modern American read- 
ers, Tolstoy's life sometimes 
reads like a 19th century version 
of Portnoy’s Complaint, in which 
the protagonist never stops grip- 
ing that his desires are repug- 
nant to his morals. Tolstoy's dia- 
ries and instructional writings 
are engorged with this serio- 
comic theme, a fact that led Bi- 
ographer Henri Troyat to con- 
clude more than 20 years ago 
that Russia's literary icon was “a 
billy-goat pining for purity.” 

De Courcel, holder of a psy- 
chology degree from the Sor- 
bonne, latches on to this internal 
| conflict as a dramatic device. 
The results are somewhat pre- 
dictable and schematic. She relies heavily 
on the diaries of Tolstoy and his wife So- 
phia Andreyevna, memoirs, letters and in- 
terpretive readings of the novels and es- 
says. These materials are tailored to fit 
what appears to have been a predeter- 
mined conclusion: Tolstoy reconciled his 
warring selves only when, ten days before 
dying in 1910, he fled farm and family. 

Wilson, one of Britain’s most accom- 
plished comic novelists, is more relaxed 
about Tolstoy's contradictions and racked 
conscience. His imaginative approach to | 
the mysteries of personality is a good re- 
minder that consistency is for peanut but- 
ter, not for geniuses who exploit their con- 
flicts in creative acts. Wilson’s Tolstoy is 


through a homegrown faith that amount- 
ed to a churchless Christianity. He 
shunned organized religion and city life 
for rustic self-sufficiency among the mu- 
zhiks (peasants) at his estate, Yasnaya Po- 
lyana (Bright Glade). He preached 





against the evils of meat, alcohol, tobacco 
and fornication. He believed a Christian 
should make his own shoes and empty his 
own chamber pot. 

De Courcel generally lets Tolstoy's 
feelings for his homeland emerge from his 
writings. Wilson sums up his subject's am- 
bivalent love of country with a bold stroke 
of his own: “On the one hand, you know 
that you have been born into a ‘God-bear- 
ing’ nation, whose destiny is to keep burn- 
ing the flame of truth while the other na- 
tions languish in decadence. (The truth 
may be Orthodox Christianity or the 
creeds of Marxist-Leninism, but the feel- 
ing is the same.) You know that the Rus- 
sians are best at everything from poetry to 
the story of the literary titan’s relation- | gymnastics, and that they invented every- 
ships with three subjects: God, Russia and | thing: ballet, bicycles, the internal com- 
women. | bustion engine. You know that Russia has 
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more soul than any other country—that | 
its birch avenues, its snows, its ice, its 
summers are all the more glorious than 
the manifestations of nature in more be- 
nighted countries. There is only one draw- 
back, which is that it is completely horri- 
ble to live there.” 

Born in 1828 into one of Old Russia’s | 
aristocratic families, Tolstoy had the lux- | 
ury of pondering the chasm between the 
privileged few and the impoverished 
masses. His early heroes were the Decem- 
brists, a group of liberal noblemen who 
tried and failed to end Czar Nicholas I’s 
tyranny. Tolstoy’s first career was as a sol- 
dier in the Crimean War, where he saw a 
_ great deal of action in brothels 
2 and gambling dens. But he also 
= wrote the accounts of the siege 
8 of Sevastopol that established 
§ his literary reputation. 

Both biographers amply il- 
Llustrate the heightened con- | 
= sciousness that made Tolstoy's 
£ journals and fiction irresistible. 
= And painful. A week before his 
= marriage to 18-year-old Sophia 
£ Behrs in 1862, he asked her to 
= read his diaries, A 20-year rec- 
ord of wenching jumped off the 
pages. One entry confessed his | 
passion for a peasant mistress 
only weeks before his wedding 
date. Twenty-eight years later, 
Sophia was still feeling the jolt. 
“IT don’t think I ever recovered 
from the shock of reading Lyo- 
vochka’s diaries when I was en- 
gaged to him,” she wrote in her 
own journal. “I can still remem- 
ber the agonising pangs of jeal- 
ousy, the horror of that first ap- | 
palling experience of male 
depravity.” 

Countess Tolstoy’s private | 
jottings are as famous as those 
of her husband. Read jointly, 
their volumes are evidence of 
what Wilson calls “an atmo- 
sphere of domestic hatred per- 
haps unrivalled in the history of 
matrimony.” To the usual problems of 
marriage, Tolstoy added his tortured as- 
ceticism. Eventually he was repulsed by 
all things that gave him pleasure, includ- 
ing the writing of great romances and the 
love of his wife. Yet their earlier years to- 
gether had been physically satisfying and 
artistically fulfilling. Sophia bore 13 chil- 
dren in 26 years. Her editorial skills were 
essential to the labor and delivery of War 
and Peace and Anna Karenina. She 
also made sure that publishers paid top 
ruble. 

In later years, Sophia’s chief rivals 
were not the muzhiks or the muse but 
Tolstoy's disciples, led by Vladimir Chert- 
kov, an aristocrat and former guards offi- 
cer who underwent conversion to Tol- 
stoy’s Utopian doctrine of universal peace 
and brotherhood. In 1908 Chertkov set- 
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“How I spent my 
weekend in space! 
By Ryan Edwards 


When Amy and | saw the movie "Space Camp," Mom and Dad said 
we could goto The Space and Rocket Center in Atabama where the 
real Space Camp is. 

Boy, this place is great! tsaw astronaut Wally Schirra’s Mercury 
spacecraft and the Apollo command module that went to the Moon. 
“A real moon rock. And stepped on a scale that showed I'd weigh 4 

16 pounds if | walked on the Moon. 

~ We wernt into this hanger-like room as big as the museum. 

_It's the actual U.S. Space Camp. Kids in blue flightsuits were 
inside shuttle mockups doing "missions," with other kids 
operating mission control. 





They looked like they te 
were having fun. (You i, 
have to be at least in the ty 
fourth grade to go. Mom sd 
registered me for next year. 

HAH HARA AA Wow!) 


We went into this room that 
spins and makes your arms 
and legs heavy. Dad called it 
a centrifuge: Itwas awesome. 
Astronauts trained in one 
like-it;t got to jump way up 
in the air on the Spacewalk. 
twas almost as far up as the 
rockets. 




















We crawled inside the first space station called 

-Skylab-where-astronauts-trained.-And-rode-the NASA z 

bus to see the Space Station being designed that 

Gongress is talking about: == 
They have this real big theater called The 

SpaceDome: The screen is all-around you and | 

overhead. In "The Dream Is Alive", the astronauts 

float in space right in front of you. tHiked this F 

almost as much as seeing kids do neat stuff in 

Space Camp. 

Amy got to use a robot arm and fire a rocket 
engine and ride in the gyro chair. | ate “astronaut 
ice cream." It tasted pretty good, but it wasn't cold. 

Finally, we got to what | had been waiting for 
all day, the full-size model of the Space Shuttle. It was builtby 
NASA for some development tests. You would not believe how big 

it is in real life. Mom says it's the only permanent 
shuttle display on Earth. 

Huntsville is pretty close where we live. We 

spent the night at a beautiful Marriott next door 
before going home. Our room had_a great view 
of the big shuttle in the air. 

Thanks, Mom and Dad, for taking me. 

Being in space for a weekend was a real trip! 


The Space & Rocket Genter 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA ; 


The Space & Rocket Center is 15 minutes east 
of Interstate 65.on Highway 20. Open-seven 
days a week until 7 p.m. For more informa- 
tion, call 1-800- 63-SPACE. (In Alabama, J 
205-837-3400.) 















Alittle girl 
shouldn't have to 
beg for food. 


But Nita must. 

Her frail mother, who spends all 
day in the marketplace peddling straw 
mats, can't sell enough to feed Nita 
and her two younger brothers. 

For $21 a month through our spon- 
sorship program, you can help a child 
like Nita. For a destitute child, your 
generosity can mean health, an edu- 
cation — even life itself. 


Ppeessescsseeeeees2ee4 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T8N8, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


© 1 wish to sponsor a 2 boy, D girl, in 
© Asia, OC Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
O Africa, 0 USA, 0 Greatest Need 

1 will give $2) a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year OD, the 
first month (1). Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

Please send me further information 


Oo 


nawe 
ADDRESS 
a 


ar wrare 


OOCk/Money Order OVisa OMaster Card 


CARD WO Er bate 


SCNATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


U.S. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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tled near Yasnaya Polyana and made 
himself indispensable to his teacher. As 
the master’s literary properties came in- 


| creasingly under Chertkov’s control, So- 














phia’s justifiable paranoia worsened. “Ev- 
erything is a plot against me,” she wrote 
in her diary on June 26, 1910. “It will end 
only with the death of this poor old man, 
who has been led astray by the devil 
Chertkov.” 

Four months later, after listening to 
his wife rummaging through his closets 
late at night, Tolstoy slipped out of the 
house with his physician, intending to live 
out his days in a monastery. He boarded a 
train, but developed a high fever at the 
village of Astapovo and could not go on. 
He was put to bed in the stationmaster’s 
house, and word spread by telegraph that 
Leo Tolstoy was dying. The press and 
thousands of Russians began to stream to- 
ward Astapovo. 


In his autobiography Speak Memory, | 


Vladimir Nabokov recalls that he and his 
family were in Berlin when they got the 
news, “Good gracious,” said his mother. 


“Time to go home.” Charles Pathe, the | 


newsreel pioneer, cabled his cameraman: 
TRY TO GET CLOSEUP, STATION NAME. 
TAKE FAMILY, WELL-KNOWN FIGURES, 
CAR THEY ARE SLEEPING IN. Pathé’s 
drained images survive. Among them is 
Sophia pacing the platform. Having been 
barred from entering the station house, 
she tries to peer through the windows. 
The curtains are drawn. 

There would be no more quarrels with 
“Lyovochka.” Besides, Tolstoy had al- 
ready had the last word 35 years before, 
when he began Anna Karenina with the 
observation that “happy families are all 


alike; every unhappy family is unhappy in 
R.Z. Sheppard 


its own way.” 


Good Hand 


JACK OF DIAMONDS 
by Elizabeth Spencer 
Viking; 184 pages; $15.95 


lizabeth Spencer is often compared to 

another Mississippi-born writer, Eu- 
dora Welty. Sometimes Spencer’s name is 
even mentioned in the same critical 
breath with Henry James. The compari- 
sons are flattering, but to be measured 
against some of the best usually means 
never measuring up. Cold comfort then 
for Spencer, especially since so many 
writers today are overpraised on a nar- 
rower scale of accomplishment. 

The author's best-known work of fic- 
tion is the novel The Light in the Piazza 
(1960), in which an American mother 
takes her beautiful retarded daughter to 
Florence. There the girl is wooed and 
eventually wed by a local boy. As a bas- 
tion of faith, culture and family traditions, 
that city seems a good place for a helpless 
young woman, and an evocative locale for 
a writer. 

Italy, of course, is a favored setting of 














English and American fiction in which 
innocents abroad are stirred by art and 
sensuality. Spencer continues to use the 
convention effectively. The Cousins, a sto- 
ry in her newest collection, Jack of Dia- 
monds, could be titled Maidenhead Revis- 
ited. Ella Mason, 50 and recently 
widowed, returns to Florence, where she 
and her hometown cousins from Martins- 
ville, Ala., enjoyed a summer’s frolic 30 
years ago. One of them, Eric, now lives in | 
Italy, and through a pleating of conversa- 
tions and memories, Spencer reveals a 


VHINISOW NHOF 





Spencer: a sense of time, place and filial bonds 


complexity of attitudes and relationships. 
Not the least of them expands the defini- 
tion of the down-home term kissin’ 
cousins. 

All five stories reveal a highly devel- 
oped sense of time, place and filial bonds. 
An apparent mismatch between an Eng- 
lish-speaking woman and a_ French- 
speaking man in Montreal suggests the 
dissociations of Quebec life. The Business 
Venture is set in Mississippi and strikes a 
similar note through the unlikely partner- 
ship of a white woman and a black man in 
a dry-cleaning service. 

Spencer's sociology and cosmopolitan 
tastes are not obvious. Geography, class 
and manners are surfaces that refract the 
deeper feelings and emerging awarenesses 
of her characters. Some are confronted 
with familiar situations. The young wom- 
an in the title story learns the truth about 
her parents’ marriage after her mother 
dies and her father’s new wife tactfully but | 
deliberately eliminates traces of her pre- 
decessor. The plot of The Skaters is com- 
plicated and, yes, Jamesian: a disinherited 
son is helped by his lawyer’s wife, whose 
lover steals the original copy of the damag- 
ing will. Spencer is dispassionate about do- 
mestic morality but intensely curious 
about the things people do, the lies they 
live and the truths they hide. Her stories 
are graceful, solidly crafted and honest. To 
say more would be a disservice to her tal- 
ent and integrity. —R.Z.S. 
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Packing Protection in a Purse 


Condoms are becoming part of a woman’s sexual survival kit 





or years sexually active 

women have taken on the 
primary responsibility for 
contraception, mainly by us- 
ing birth-control pills, dia- 
phragms or IUDs. Now in- 
creasing numbers of women 
are also stocking up on the 
old-fashioned male condom, 
both to avoid pregnancy and 
to protect themselves against 
rampant sexually transmitted 
diseases, particularly chlamy- 
dia, herpes and AIDS. The 
Alan Guttmacher Institute, a 
reproductive-health research 
organization based in Man- 
hattan, reports in a new study 
that the number of unmarried 
women making use of con- 
doms almost doubled between 
1982 and 1987 to 2.2 million, 
or about 16% of the sexually 
active, fertile female popula- 
tion. Says Helen Fairman, 20, 
a Harvard sophomore: “It’s playing Rus- 
sian roulette not to use them.” 

Since the AIDS crisis surfaced in the 
early 1980s, American women have had 
plenty of reason to encourage their sexual 
partners to use condoms. U.S. Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop calls them “the 
best protection against AIDS infection 
right now, barring abstinence.” Condom 
manufacturers have aimed aggressive ad- 
vertising campaigns at women, emphasiz- 
ing fear of infection rather than the usual 
male-oriented message about sexual! plea- 
sure. Until recently, women bought only a 
“small percentage” of condoms; now, an 
industry spokesman estimates, they rep- 
resent some 40% of the $200 million U.S. 
market. “The ‘C’ word has come out of 
the closet,” observes Barbara Lippert, a 
critic for Adweek magazine. 

Although breaking the bias against 
condom ads in magazine advertising was 
rough going at first, the pages of Ms., Cos- 
mopolitan and Mademoiselle, among oth- 
ers, regularly feature attractive models 
asking female readers, “Would you buy a 
condom for this man?” or “Why take your 
fears to bed?” Purrs one ad: “When you 
place a new Trojan for Women in his 
hands, it will show you're thinking about 
his health too.” 

The new focus has brought condoms 
out from under the druggist’s counter. 
Trojan for Women, Mentor, Today 
sheaths and other brands can be found 
packaged in pastel-colored boxes in the 
feminine-hygiene sections of drugstores, 
supermarkets and convenience stores. 
One 27-year-old New Jersey executive, 
who admits to a “private blush” as 
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Buying safer sex: browsing at a Los Angeles convenience store 


glowing, sex-is-wonderful advertising.” 
Health-care professionals applaud the 
feminization of the condom, though they 
warn it is not 100% effective in preventing 
either pregnancy or sexual diseases. De- 
clares Dr. David Grimes, a 
professor at the University of 
Southern California School of 
Medicine: “Women’s health is 
much too important to sub- 
contract out to men.” Still, 
cautions Dr. Eric Berger of 
the American Council on Sci- 
ence and Health in New York 
City, “if a condom is being 
touted as something that pre- 
vents AIDS transmission, its 
use alone is not enough.” 
Though researchers ex- 
press surprise that more wom- 
en are not buying condoms for 
protection, some women are 
concerned that responsibility 
for contraception and disease 
prevention is increasingly fall- 
ing to them alone. “Let men 
take their half of the responsi- 
bility,” says Janet Weintraub, 
30, a New York City lawyer. 
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Should birth control and disease prevention be a woman's job? 


she bought her first box of condoms, 
appreciates the new openness. “They 
weren't at the counter,” she says. “I could 
comparison shop.” Mentor Corp., based 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., helped crack 
the women’s market in 1986 with the slo- 
gan “Smart Sex in the '80s.”’ Says Christo- 
pher Conway, head of the firm: “We've 
found what women want is facts, not 





A New Alternative 





Even so, as the epidemic 
spread of sexual diseases con- 
tinues, more and more women are ac- 
knowledging that the only certain way to 
know that protection will be available 
when desired is to provide it themselves. 
Says Lisa Baroni, a 20-year-old college 
student: “Better for a woman to have a 
condom in her hand than for her to hope 
that he has one.” 








Cc urrent female interest in male condoms has focused attention on an entirely 
different product: a condom that women can wear. The new device consists 
of a soft, loose-fitting polyurethane sheath and two diaphragm-like, flexible 
rings. It is inserted like a tampon and protects the inside of the vagina, with the 
inner ring covering the cervix and the other remaining outside. The product, 
known so far only as WPC-333, offers several advantages over the traditional 
male condom. Women can insert it themselves before sex, and polyurethane is 
touted as being much stronger than latex. Some critics are concerned that the 
outer ring of the condom could be pushed up into the vagina and cause a loss of 
protection. But Colleen, a 28-year-old attorney in suburban Philadelphia who is 
using the WPC-333, says, “It works like a charm.” 

One hundred couples in America, along with 400 couples in Denmark and 
Britain, have tested the female condom for safety, comfort and effectiveness. If 


the device meets federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion standards, the WPC-333 could be on the market 
in early 1989. The manufacturer, Wisconsin Pharma- 
cal of Jackson, Wis., expects the device to be sold over 
the counter, unlike the pill and the diaphragm, which 
both require a prescription. Says Chemist Mary Ann 
Leeper, head of the team that is developing the con- 
dom for the U.S. market: “It broadens the armamen- 
tarium for society today to help prevent the spread of 


sexually transmitted diseases.” 











Logan, Utah 


Instructor: Glen Edwards 


Utah State University 





n a few short months starting guns will fire and a __was inspired by the vision of athletes uniting in peace 
battle of the best will begin at the Summer Olym- _ to bring honor to their countries and to the world.” 
pic Games in Seoul. It will be a battle without blood- Your tax-deductible contribution can help make 
shed. A war without losers. For when the nations of Gary Anderson's vision a reality for U.S. Olympians. 
the world join together in the spirit of friendly compe- Please mail to the U.S. Olympic Committee, TIME 
tition, the triumph is collective. Fund ’88, Colorado Springs, CO 80950. Or call toll- 

Says Gary Anderson, winner in a national student free: 1-800-847-2872. We'll send you an official pin 
art contest to aid the U.S. Olympic team, “My entry — to show you're part of the team. 


This message contributed to the U.S. Olympic Committee by TIME Magazine 





























Was Sir Isaac All Wet? 





Physicists stalk the elusive ‘fifth force” on a Greenland glacier 


A: every physics student learns, there 
are four known forces of nature: grav- 
ity, electromagnetism, a “strong” force 
that binds atomic nuclei and a “weak” 
one that governs certain types of radioac- 
tive decay. Last week researchers at the 
Los Alamos National Laboratory an- 
nounced that they may have found the 
best evidence yet for a hypothetical, elu- 
sive “fifth force.” If confirmed, their find- 
ings could mean that Sir Isaac Newton's 
famous inverse-square law of gravity” is 
in danger of losing the exalted position it 
has held for three centuries. “It’s like say- 
ing Mom and apple pie’s no good any- 
more,” admits the leader of the gravity 
project, Geophysicist Mark Ander. “You 
just don’t do that lightly.” 

The physicists reached their conclu- 
sion as the result of an experiment con- 
ducted in Greenland last summer. They 
lowered a supersensitive gravity meter 
into a mile-deep hole bored in glacial 
ice—chosen because its density is more 
uniform than that of rock—and moni- 
tored the gravitational pull as the meter 
descended. What occurred was startling 
the expected increase in gravitational 
force predicted by Newton was there, but 
it got stronger faster than expected. Ei- 
ther something was enhancing the force 
of gravity or the researchers had come 

Newton's law holds that gravitational pull in 
creases in inverse proportion to the square of the dis- 
tance between two bodies. 














Theorist Newton pondering the apple's fall 


Blissfully unaware of all the controversy 





upon a heretofore unknown, far more 
complex working of gravity itself. Or, just 
possibly, they had made a mistake 

The fifth force, if that is what it is, has 
been a source of debate among physicists 
since ils existence was suggested in 1981 
by Australian mineshaft experiments 
Five years later, Purdue University Phys- 











ics Professor Ephraim Fischbach mea- 
sured a weak force he called “hyper- 
charge” and theorized that it caused 
objects of different composition to fall at | 
different rates. Since Fischbach’s finding, 
as many as 45 experiments have sprung 
up in search of the mystery force, and so 
far each has served only to confound rath- 
er than clarify the issue 

In some, for example, gravity ap- 
pears to be enhanced, while in others it 
seems to be counteracted. Moreover, 
findings from a US. Air Force gravity 
study were even interpreted by some 
scientists as evidence of a “sixth force.” 
But if the existence of an additional 
force was proved, scientists would have 
to readjust their calculations of gravita- 
tional force. “It’s like something com- 
pletely out of left field,” notes Los Ala- 
mos Physicist Terry Goldman. “You 
don’t know quite what to do with it.” 

Jim Thomas, a physicist at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, praises 
the technical precision of Ander’s ex- 
periment, but cautions that measuring 
gravity in holes is inexact at best 
He points out, for example, that an ab- 
erration in the earth’s crust might have 
caused the unusual measurements 
“What we're really talking about is the 
possible modification of gravity, which 
is the fourth force,” adds Thomas. Even 
Ander stresses that rigorous confirma- | 
tion is needed before he accepts the re- | 
sults of his Greenland experiment. Says 
he: “You keep saying to yourself, ‘Gee, 
I've gotta be wrong—Newton certainly 
can’t be wrong.” ” By John Langone. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and 
Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 














Cosmic Puzzle 


or years astronomers 

have scanned the heav- 
ens beyond the solar system 
in search of other planets. If 
they exist—and evidence is 
rapidly accumulating that 
they do—the possibility 
greatly increases that some 
of the planets may be simi- 
lar to the earth. U.S. and 
Canadian astronomers last 
week reported tantalizing 
discoveries that strength- 
ened that likelihood. 

The US. team, led by 
David Latham of the Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical Obser- 
vatory in Cambridge, Mass., 
found evidence of what 
might be a gigantic planet 
20 times as large as Jupiter 
orbiting a star 550 trillion 
miles away. The Canadians 
reported nine stars with 


possible planets within 588 
trillion miles of earth; they 
calculated that one of them 
was about the size of 
Jupiter 

Because the suspected 
planets are lost in the glare of 


PLANET SEARCH 


To earth 


Red-shifted light 


A star and a planet orbit a co 
center of gravity. As the starr 
h, the 
BOR UT 


way from the 
spectrum is shifte 
When it moves back 
the spectrum shift 


the stars they orbit, they 
could not actually be seen 
Instead, the astronomers an- 
alyzed the shifts of light in 
the spectrum associated with 
a star as it moves. A shift to- 
ward red means the source is 





moving away from the ob- 
server, toward blue that it is 
moving toward him. By care- 
fully measuring these color 
shifts, astronomers detected a 
characteristic wobble in the 
motion of the stars that could 
be caused by the gravitation- 
al pull of a nearby orbiting 
body 

The purported sightings 
of new planets have gener- 
ated a good deal of excite- 
ment. Latham’s, especially, 
seemed stronger than the 
others because it was con- 
firmed independently, in 
this case by a European 
team in Geneva that had 
been observing the same 
star. But the “alleged plan- 
et,” says Latham, is “hotter 
than an oven” and has a 
noxious, gaseous atmo- 
sphere. Says he: “This is not 
a place you would look for 
life.” 
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On the 
Road to 
Utopia 


TUCKER: THE MAN AND HIS DREAM 
Directed by Francis Ford Coppola 
Screenplay by Arnold Schulman 

and David Seidler 


hey meet with the Spruce Goose 
F ivomine dramatically behind 

them—two legends from the lunatic 
fringe of American capitalism. Howard 
Hughes (Dean Stockwell, in another of his 
sharply incised cameos) gestures toward 
history’s largest airplane. “They say it 
can’t fly,” he intently whispers, “but that’s 
not the point.” We in the audience laugh, 


poor conventional souls that we are, 
brought up to believe the goal of invention 
is not self-satisfaction but marketability 
and, just possibly, the chance to improve 
mankind's general welfare. How boring! 

Preston Tucker (Jeff Bridges, in the 
performance of his life) knows better. He 
just nods sober agreement with Hughes 
He is in the process of creating a utopian 
automobile that will get no further off the 
ground, commercially speaking, than the 
Goose did. But who cares? He is not in the 
business of building empires; he is in the 
business of building dreams. And for him, 
as for Hughes, it is necessary to reproduce 
his fancy only once in reality to achieve 
fulfillment. Indeed, after seeing Francis 
Coppola's marvelous Tucker, one believes 
that if the inventor had been forced to 
replicate his car endlessly on a production 
line, promote it and warrant it and tweak 
it around to create a little novelty each 
new model year, Tucker might have end- 
ed up running on empty, one of those cor- 
porate windbags booming the virtues of 
an individualism he has long since 
mislaid. 

Failure rescued Tucker from that dis- 
mal fate. He has passed into popular his- 


Cinema— 





Moment of triumph: the Tuckers (Allen, Bridges) celebrate at the unveiling 


tory as a more interesting figure, at once 
heroic and cautionary: the little guy who 
dared to buck the big guys and got 
| squished in the process. It is easy to see 
why he appealed to Coppola, who has 
been trying to put Tucker's story on the 
screen for something like a decade. It is 
not just simply that as a child Coppola 
was knocked out by a glimpse of the 
Tucker Torpedo at an auto show in the 
late "40s. It is rather that he too is a mer- 
chant of slightly skewed dreams, a tilter at 
his industry's conventional wisdom and a 
man who is himself a typical American 
genius, half visionary, half humbug 
His movie is powered by the director's 
sense of kinship with his protagonist. In- 
deed, it is possible that if Coppola had 
been able to make this picture when he 
wanted to, he and his audience would 








have been spared much painful groping 
For since 1974, when he released The 
Godfather, Part II and The Conversation 
almost simultaneously, he has been a styl- 
ist in search of a subject. Even in the 
midst of a mess like The Cotton Club 
(1984), he was capable of striking stun- 
ning imagery, bold intensifications of re- 
ality that lodged permanently in one’s 
movie memory. But the narratives carry- 
ing them did not seem to engage his emo- 
tions fully. Coppola was a director for hire 
to his own ego, and his personal drama, 
mostly involving multiple brushes with 
bankruptcy, was more dramatic than 
anything he placed on the screen 

In order finally to make Tucker, he 
formed a partnership with his sometime 
protégé, George Lucas, a producer gifted 
in what the director lacks: story sense and 
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Car of Tomorrow 


In 1947 Preston Tucker proclaimed it 
“The car of tomorrow—today!” The 
Tucker seated six adults and could 
cruise at 100 m.p.h. with its air-cooled 
rear engine. It boasted innovations that 
later became Detroit standards: disk 
brakes, a padded dashboard and curi- 
osities such as a pop-out windshield 
and a crash compartment. (Preston’s 
idea for seat belts was nixed by his com- 
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pany’s board.) Sticker price: $2,450. 

Only 51 Tuckers were produced. 
Five have been destroyed; the other 46 
are still roadworthy and sell for up to 
$100,000. Francis Coppola has two; so 
has George Lucas. Owners admit the 
car's design flaws (the suspension sys- 
tem, a sticky transmission) but wouldn't 
trade it for a Lamborghini. Says Owner 
Curtis Foester: “It's my idea of what a 
car ought to be.” That’s the Tucker—a 
car for yesterday, today and tomorrow. | 
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budget sense. The result is a film consis- 
tent narratively, confident stylistically 
and abounce with the quaint quality that 
animated both the hero and his times, 
something we used to call pep. 

No doubt about it, Tucker was Cop- 
pola’s kind of guy, a figure no more able to 
contain himself within the bounds of real- 
ism than the director is. Or suitable for 
representation by realistic means. Tucker 
was an expressionistic character in search 
ofan auteur. A self-educated backyard in- 
ventor, he designed a high-speed armored 
car that the Army deemed impractical 
and a gun turret that it learned to love 
during World War II. Tucker used the 
prototype of the armored car (according 
to the film) to make ice-cream runs with 
his kids. The reputation he gained from 
the turret was his chief asset in finding 
backing for the car he decided to make af- 
ter the war ended 

Unlike the cars turned out by the es- 
tablished manufacturers, the Tucker 
looked like the vehicle the country had 
been fighting for, unbeholden to the past 
in design and loaded with unheard-of en- 
gineering features that became standard 
issue years later. And Tucker himself was 
the kind of citizen for whom the troops 
had been making the world safe, the mav- 
erick entrepreneur whose capital is most- 
ly pluck and luck, making his way upward 
in a supposedly open society. 

To depict Tucker's life with his family 
and its extension, his closest co-workers 
(Martin Landau is particularly good as his 











A two-Tucker man: Coppola on the set 


shadowy chief financial officer), Coppola 
uses the tones of an old Saturday Evening 
Post illustration, all lamplit glow. Tucker's 
public life, promoting his dream, looks like 
anad from the same magazine, hard-edged, 
overly bright. But when he confronts the 
automotive traditionalists in his own orga- 
nization or the politicians whom the movie 
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shows endlessly harassing him at Detroit's 
behest, and when, finally, he is placed on 
trial for fraud, the film turns paranoid in the 
manner of the ‘40s’ film noir. 

The picture derives much of its en- 
ergy from the surrealistic yet unpreten- 
tious play of these styles. But not all of 
it. The script is rich in ambiguous allu- 
sions to the sustaining myths of old- 
fashioned popular fiction and the folk- 
lore of capitalism. It neither blandly 
accepts them nor blithely satirizes them. 
Bridges’ portrayal of Tucker is in the 
same key. In the largest sense, he is 
fully, honestly committed to his dream. 
But there are lovely littke moments when 
we feel his love of hype and con for their 
own sake, and sense that whatever the out- b 
come of his enterprise, he knows he has al- 
ready lifted himself to legendary status. 

Landau aside, no one else in the 
cast gets a similar opportunity to assert 
any complexity; Joan Allen as Tucker's 
wife Vera particularly suffers in this re- 
gard. But that is a small defect in a 
movie of large virtue. Preston Tucker 
failed to attain what we are pleased to 
think of as the American Dream of suc- 
cess: his factory produced only a few 
dozen cars before it closed. But there is 
another more common, more potent 
American Dream, which involves not the 
invention of products but the invention of 
self. And this movie, genial and fierce, is 
proof of Tucker's success in that more ba- 
sic line. And proof of its sure grip on our 
imaginations. —By Richard Schickel 

















How Bridges Fights Boredom 


magine Clark Gable anchoring one of Frank Capra’s psy- 
i chodrama parables of Americana and you get a hint of Jeff 
Bridges’ performance in Tucker: The Man and His Dream. 
The roguish, can-do smile looks welded on. No boardroom 
backstabbing, no political malfeasance can wipe that sales- 
man’s grin off his face. It is the smile of a cockeyed optimist 
whose tragic flaw is that he refuses to believe anything can 
go wrong. And it is attached to a mind racing with ideas and 
a mouth that motors even faster. Bridges’ Preston Tucker is a 
man in perpetual motion—gesticulating, — 


mannerisms and the look. My father was very positive, al- 
ways thinking of what came next. Jeff captures that,” 

It is a star-making performance in today’s busiest lead- 
ing-man career. The son of TV Icon Lloyd Bridges (Sea 
Hunt) and brother of Actor Beau (Heart Like a Wheel), Jeff 
made his screen debut at age four months. The Los Angeles 
native rolled through University High and a stint in the 
Coast Guard Reserve, and didn’t decide to make acting a ca- 
reer until he had already appeared in six movies. Since then 
he has brightened 22 more with his surf's-up amiability and 
his bursts of flummoxed intensity. He has played a Texas 
teenager (The Last Picture Show) and a down-on-his-heels 
boxer (Far City), second-string to a big ape 





punching walls and embracing people, 
scampering down his assembly line in pur- 
suit of the perfect car. Like many a Capra 
hero, he is sworn to fight the big boys who 
would crush his dream. And if they do... 
well, heck, he'll just dream on. 

Could anyone else play this role with 
the unforced authority that Bridges, 38, 
brings to it? Maybe, a decade ago, Jack 
Nicholson; he was Coppola’s choice in 
1977, when Tucker was on its first drawing 
board. But Nicholson, or virtually any oth- 
er actor, would excavate demons of com- 
pulsion and desire. The Bridges version is 
splendidly driven, maniacally uncompli- 
cated. The performance is also true to the 
prototype. The actor spent hours studying 
Tucker home movies; on the set, he wore 








(the 1976 King Kong), a gentle lover and a 
sick slasher (he was both in Jagged Edge). 
“I like to mix it up as much as possible,” 
says Bridges. “It lowers my boredom level.” 

The steadiness of his career is matched 
at home. Lloyd and Dorothy Bridges cele- 
brate their golden wedding anniversary this 
October; Jeffand his wife Susan, a housewife 
turned associate producer, have been to- 
gether since 1975. They live with their three 
daughters in Santa Monica and ona ranchin 
Montana. “What's so terrific about our mar- 
riage is Susan's support of my work,” Bridges 
says. “Her name should be up in the credits 
along with mine.” After Tucker, Susan may 
be demanding an even bigger screen credit 
The movies’ most reliable leading man is 
about to become a white-hot Hollywood 
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the man’s black pearl cuff links. “He's got it 
all,” says Tucker's son John, 57, “in the 


Star man: Jeff Bridges 


Star. —By Richard Corliss. Reported by 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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An elegance of dons: Oxford professors parade before conferring degrees 
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You’re Fired, Mr. Chips 





Draconian reforms rock Britain’s schools and universities 


Pal ot for at least a generation had any 
major Western nation made such a 
drastic change in its entire educational 
system. Out of patience with a structure it 
views as rambling and inept, the Conser- 
vative government of Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher has pushed through 
Parliament a reform bill that will radical- 
ly change the way Britain educates its 
young. Among other things, the new law 
wipes out tenure for university professors 
appointed or promoted after November 
1987; puts control of financing higher 
education under a pair of powerful new 
government-appointed funding councils; 
imposes a back-to-basics curriculum for 
publicly funded elementary and second- 
ary schools; and allows parents a greater 
say regarding which school their children 
will attend. 

Sponsors of the great Education Re- 
form Bill, dubbed GERBIL, believe it has 
come not a second too soon. Sounding 
much like U.S. Secretary of Education 
William Bennett critiquing his own do- 
main, British Education Secretary Ken- 
neth Baker asserts that “the past 30 years’ 
curriculum development has been too 
free-form, everyone doing their own thing. 
I sense a yearning for a more explicit 
framework.” As for Britain's colleges and 
universities, says George Walden, Conser- 
vative M.P. and former Minister of Higher 
Education: “The higher-education inter- 
ests were simply incapable of reforming 
themselves, and the government has had 
to take a hand.” 

GERBIL’s opponents, mainly from the 
faculties of Britain’s 47 universities and 
their allies in Parliament, have con- 
demned the bill as a “recipe for disaster.” 
The evidence, however, indicates that 





British education does need a powerful 
cure—if not necessarily the medicine pre- 
scribed. Some of the ailments mirror those 
that beset American education. For exam- 
ple, a new report by Britain’s Inspectors of 
Schools condemns 1,000 of England’s 
4,000 secondary schools as “unsatisfac- 
tory.” Critics lay the blame on poor teach- 


ing and a grab-bag curriculum that has | 


strayed from the three Rs and from Brit- 
ain’s cultural heritage. Moreover, British 
higher education badly needs additional 
funding, even though annual government- 
aid grants to students have spiraled to $1.3 
billion. “Students can no longer be sure 


“Mr. Chips” on film: Peter O'Toole 





Scholars fear a monetarist view of learning. 
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they will have enough to live on,” reportes 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors an: 
Principals. “The present system of studen 
support has broken down.” 

These educational quandaries are es 
pecially troubling to Britain’s universities 
which have stood for centuries as a worl 
standard. Most Americans still hold a ro 
mantic image of British education as | 
kind of academic nirvana peopled by ele 
gantly robed Oxbridge dons and uni 
formed Etonian schoolboys learning Lat 
in verses under a benevolent Mr. Chip: 
But the unhappy fact is that over the pas 
decade, the cost-conscious Thatcher gov 
ernment, which supplies 71% of all uni 
versity funding (totaling $4.2 billion | 
year), has kept such a tight rein on bud 
gets that many institutions can barely op 
erate. Oxford is dipping into reserves t 
avoid a deficit on its $188 million budge 
and has enough money to fill only 25 
122 vacant teaching positions. Among th 
posts that will be unoccupied in 1989 are ; 
pair of prestigious Regius chairs, one it 
Greek and the other in modern history 
set up by British kings hundreds of year 
ago. They may remain empty for mor 
than a year. Less lofty positions are sim 
ply being abolished. 

“Oxford is beginning to seem like | 
place under siege,” notes Novelist A.N 


| Wilson. He might have said the same fo 


all British universities. Low salarie: 
shrinking research facilities and the grin 
general outlook have driven thousands 
British academics into industry or over 
seas teaching positions. 

Government funding officials ar 
considering the closure of one-third of a! 
university physics and chemistry depart 
ments. Six philosophy departments ans 
seven earth-science departments are shut 
ting down. The University of Edinburgh’ 
top Soviet military expert is barely hang 
ing on, having accepted an annual pay cu 
from $42,750 to $10,260—and the assur 
ance that he can keep his research collec 
tion there. “The university is short $6 mil 
lion,” he says. “Someone's got to go.” 

In Wales last year, the whole of th 
University College at Cardiff nearly wen 
into bankruptcy and was saved by a! 
emergency infusion of government cas! 
that may not be there next time. To hel; 
head off any such crisis of its own, Oxfor« 
will launch a fund-raising campaign nex 
October—after getting some consulltin, 
help from Harvard and Princeton. 

Ominously, bright young scholars ar 
not coming into the system: in all of Brit 
ain, only six university historians are un 
der 30. “It’s a failure to recruit a whol 
generation or two of talent,” says Patric! 
Collinson, professor of modern history a 
the University of Sheffield. “And thos 
generations will have been lost.” 

Education Secretary Baker and othe 
Conservatives insist that GERBIL’s toug! 
provisions can in fact rejuvenate the sys 
tem. The act’s advocates believe tenur 
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Debra Baker, 


newcomer. 


Debra Baker just relocated her 
interest checking to First Atlanta. 
Smart move. 


Income Cnecking - designed 
with you in min 

There are lots of interest checking accounts out 
there. Most every bank and savings & loan has one. 
But only First Atlanta offers Income Checking. 
Income Checking gives you a combination of a low 
minimum balance requirement, low fees, and 
interest that helps you come out ahead month 
after month. 


No per check charges 


If you have interest checking elsewhere, chances 
are there is a fee plus per check charges if your 
balance should fall below the minimum requirement. 
Considering some banks charge up to 30¢ per check, 
and most people write between 25 and 50 checks per 
month, that can really add up. So at First Atlanta, 
we don't have per check charges if you go below the 
minimum; just a simple flat fee of only $10, no 
matter how many checks you write. But you probably 
won't ever have to pay that because our minimum 
balance is lower than most any bank around. 


Low minimum balance 


Most banks require at least a $1000 daily minimum 
balance. At First Atlanta, we ask that you keep just 


$750 in your account, (or maintain a minimum _ 
balance in one of several other accounts) to receive 
Income Checking free of all regular service charges. 


You always earn interest 


Some banks refuse to pay interest on your 
checking if you fall below the minimum balance 
during a given month. First Atlanta pays you interest 
every month, whether you fall below the minimum 
balance or not. We want you to earn some income, 
no matter what. We don't call it Income Checking 
for nothing. 


Free checks 


When you open an Income Checking Account, 
First Atlanta will give you your first order of checks 
free. It's just our way of saying “congratulations on 
making a smart choice!” 


Make the most of interest __ 
checking, with Income Checking. 


To open an Income Checking Account, or to find 
out more information, stop by any First Atlanta 
banking center. With 130 locations throughout 
Georgia, we're very easy to find. 


FIRSTATLANTA 


The interest you eam on your Income Checking 
Account is paid on your daily collected 
balance less federal reserve requirements 


Second to None 


© 1988 The First National Bank 
of Atlanta. Member FDIC 
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denial and early pensioning of redundant 
older faculty will lop off academic dead- 
wood, thus freeing money to reward uni- 
versities that focus on the government’s 
priority fields. Specifically, by 1990 the 
Thatcher government wants 35% more 
science graduates and 25% more engi- 
neers than in 1980. These, say govern- 
ment officials, are the skills that Britain 
requires to compete in international 
markets. 

This monetarist view of learning is 
what worries scholars most. The Univer- 
sities Funding Council, to be appointed by 
Baker, will be empowered to make grants 
subject to certain undefined “terms and 
conditions”—a phrase that academics 
fear may portend industry-style contract- 
ing. And abolishing tenure, says Paul Cot- 
trell of the Association of University 
Teachers, “will make academics easier to 
sack.” The ultimate result, he adds, will 
be to make it “more difficult to protect 
their academic freedom.” 

Despite some mitigating language 
crammed at the last moment into the bill’s 
238 clauses, some scholars fear that they 
may be forced to abandon innovative re- 
search to comply with government priori- 
ties. “Universities will no longer be autono- 
mous corporations of scholars but servants 
of the government,” says Elie Kedourie, 
professor of politics at the University of 
London. He adds scornfully, “It’s really 
quite absurd for the government to think 
you can treat a university like a factory.” 


eactions to GERBIL at lower levels, 

though mixed, are considerably more 
favorable. Some condemn the English- 
math-science emphasis of the required 
curriculum as a reincarnation of rigid 19th 
century pedagogy. Others fear that grant- 
ing parents the right to pick their chil- 
dren’s school will exacerbate white flight 
from racially mixed districts, as has been 
the case in the U.S. Others, however, cheer 
the freedom of choice and welcome the re- 
turn to more structure in the classroom. 
Says Peter Dawson, general secretary of 
the Professional Association of Teachers: 
“We need the Baker revolution.” Head 
Teacher Grahame Leon-Smith com- 
ments, “The final result will mean we have 
a much more coherent and probably much 
more effective educational system.” 

The country’s 29 polytechnic schools 
and 346 colleges, generally analogous to 
US. community colleges, also tend to fa- 
vor GERBIL, because many of the schools 
will now be subsidized by government 
grants. This will rid them, essentially, of 
having to battle phalanxes of conflicting 
local politicians for money. But among 
university deans and dons, GERBIL has 
provided much trepidation and little to 
cheer about. Sums up Cottrell: “Now 
what we need to do is fight very hard to 
retain what autonomy we have left. We'll 
use the courts if necessary.” Such a battle 
would prove intriguing, since the highest 
court in Britain is the House of Lords in 
Parliament. And Parliament has already 
spoken. —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by Peter 
Shaw/London 
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A Judge Is Judged—and Impeached 


Acquitted in court, a federal jurist runs afoul of Congress 





he US. Constitution directs that fed- 

eral judges “shall hold their Offices 
during good Behaviour.’ Last week the 
House of Representatives concluded that 
the behavior of one of those jurists, U.S. 
District Judge Alcee Hastings of Miami, 
was not good enough. By a lopsided vote 
of 413 to 3, the chamber approved 17 arti- 
cles of impeachment against him. The 
main accusation: Hastings conspired to 
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Judge Alcee Hastings in his chambers 
Senators will now decide whether he stays. 


obtain a $150,000 bribe in exchange for 
granting leniency to two convicted racke- 
teers. The House action puts Hastings, 51, 
in a very select circle. He becomes only 
the twelfth judge, and the first black, in 
USS. history to be impeached. He is also 
the first judge to be subjected to the proce- 
dure after acquittal in a criminal trial. 

Hastings promptly branded the House 
action a “disgrace” and a “manifestation 
of institutional ignorance.” From the be- 
ginning, and ever more vociferously since 
his acquittal in 1983, the liberal judge has 
professed innocence and insisted that race 
and politics were the prime motivations of 
his accusers. Because of his sentencing de- 
cisions, the Carter appointee has some- 
times been labeled a “defendant's judge.” 
In the early 1980s he issued rulings favor- 
ing Haitian refugees seeking to remain in 
the US. 

When the Judicial Conference of the 
U.S. recommended that the House con- 
sider impeachment last year, the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus maneuvered to 
have the matter placed in the hands of a 
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judiciary subcommittee headed by black 
Congressman John Conyers. Conyers be- 
gan as an avowed Hastings sympathizer. 
But as the hearings unfolded, he says, | 
“the totality of the evidence began to pile 
up.” Last week Conyers drew a standing 
ovation from the House floor as he 
pressed his colleagues to vote for im- 
peachment. The judge “has failed to mea- 
sure up,” the Michigan Democrat de- 
clared, Voting in favor of impeachment 
was a painful task for the civil rights co- 
alition in the House. The dissenters also 
shared the anxiety. Said California Con- 
gressman Mervyn Dymally of his nega- 
tive vote: “In the final analysis I wanted 
to be able to sleep. I just had to go by the 
[1983] jury decision.” 

Hastings’ problems stem from his 
longtime friendship with William Bor- 
ders, a prominent Washington attorney, 
who was convicted in a separate trial in 
1982. After learning from an informer 
that Borders claimed to be a conduit for 
bribes to Hastings, the FBI commissioned 
a retired agent to pose as one of two broth- 
ers convicted of racketeering in the 
judge’s courtroom. The impersonator 
struck a deal with Borders. In exchange 
for $150,000, Borders would get Hastings 
to reduce the brothers’ punishment. Two 
meetings and a cryptic wiretapped phone 
conversation ensued between Hastings 
and Borders, followed by an order from 
the judge that $845,000 in confiscated 
funds be returned to the brothers. Has- 
tings counters, however, that his ruling 
was dictated by two appellate-court deci- 
sions, rather than the Borders deal, of 
which he claims to know nothing. None 
of the bribe money has ever been traced to 
Hastings’ pockets, and the evidence 
against him is circumstantial. 

The judge's fight for his $89,500-a- 
year job will now be decided in the Senate, | 
where it will take a two-thirds vote to oust 
him. The politically astute Hastings will 
be arguing the case of his career. Already 
he is toning down his charges of racism 
and stressing instead his assertion of inno- 
cence and the issue of fairness. He may 
try to convince the Senators of his claim 
that the proceedings smack of double 
jeopardy. He can also be expected to un- 
derline the fact that the last federal judge 
to be removed by the Senate, Harry Clai- 
borne of Las Vegas, in 1986, had previous- 
ly been convicted of tax fraud by a crimi- 
nal court. But in one unexpected sense, 
Hastings will find himself at the center of 
a stage that he has long wanted to play on: 
in 1970 he ran unsuccessfully for election 


to the U.S. Senate. —By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Ted Gup and Steven Holmes/ 
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For the second 
straight year, Chrysler 
has the highest 


Customer Satisfaction 
of any American 
Car Company. 


The highest Customer Satisfaction in overall product quality 
and dealer service for 2 years running. 
J.D. Power, one of the industry's most respected independent research 
organizations, surveyed over 25,000 owners of 1987 models" Once again, Chrysler 
leads Ford and GM in what matters most to America’s car buyers. 


The lowest average safety recall record of any 
American car company over the last 8 years. 


The proof comes from Federal Government records: In one of the most 
substantial measures of quality, Chrysler—not Ford or GM—is the winner. 


And the longest powertrain protection in the industry. 
Every passenger car Chrysler builds in North America comes with 
7 years or 70,000 miles of protection on the engine, powertrain and 
turbo. And 7 years or 100,000 miles against outer body rust-through* 
Again, Chrysler leads the way in long term powertrain protection. 


We’re not just satisfying the customer, we're starting a trend. 


> CHRYSLER 
Va¥ MOTORS 


CHRYSLER - YMOUTH »- DOD « FA 

We just want to be the best. 
“1D. Power and Associates 1988 CSI Customer Satisfaction with Product Quality and Dealer Service. **Lowest percent of safety recalls for cars registered for the '80 through '87 model year 
* See limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply. 








ritics. have likened TV 

watching to drug addiction. 
But as the big three networks 
have learned to their discom- 
fort, viewing—at least of partic- 
ular programs or channels—is a 
habit considerably easier to 
kick than cocaine or heroin. 
That is why the rejoicing over 
last week’s settlement of a 150- 
day strike by the Writers Guild 
of America was quickly tem- 
pered by caution. For the net- 
works, their audiences and the 
writers themselves, the battle 
may be over but its effects will 
| linger for months, perhaps 
years, to come. 

The last time striking Hol- 
lywood writers disrupted the 
start of the fall season, in 1981, 
they delayed new programs on 
ABC, NBC and CBS by as little as 
two weeks, Yet that hiatus 
probably contributed to the networks’ 
combined loss of 4% of the total viewing 
audience compared with the fourth quar- 
ter of the previous year. The drop proved 
more than temporary: as cable and inde- 
pendent stations have boomed, the big 
three’s share of prime-time viewing has 
dropped from 90% at the start of the dec- 
ade to just 70% in the season that ended 
last April. 

This year’s rancorous strike has all 
| but eliminated a normal fall TV season, 
thus threatening to reduce the networks’ 
audience even further. The writers are 
expected to return to work this week, 
having won partial concessions on the 
two key economic issues—their share of 
sales abroad and in US. syndi- 
cated reruns—plus contract 
language that may enhance 
their creative control when 
scripts are being readied for 
production or when they lan- 
guish unmade. But even with 
the typewriters and word pro- 
cessors clattering again, most 
returning series will need at 
| least six to eight weeks to gear 
up before shooting starts; new 
shows may require more. Be- 
cause editing and other post- 
filming tasks also take time, re- 
turning series may trickle in 
through November, and new- 
series debuts could bump up 
against the Thanksgiving-to- 
Christmas holiday period, 
when viewing lags and seasonal 
specials are the norm. At least 
some “fall” premieres may ar- 
rive in the January slot custom- 
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The Sad Plight of Fall Schedules 


As the writers’ strike ends, the networks face a late season 
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arily given to midseason replacements. 

Yet as ABC Entertainment President 
Brandon Stoddard noted last week, the 
autumn may not be a “total disaster” for 
audiences. Olympics coverage and base- 
ball play-offs typically overshadow even 
full- fledged competition, so rival network 
executives may be just as happy not to 
have to expose fragile newcomers until 
later and viewers may not mind what 
looks to be a glut of reruns. The Olympics 
will enable NBC to showcase commercials 
for its roster of upcoming series. ABC has 
assigned that promotional role, among 
others, to the first 18 hours of War and 
Remembrance, a $105 million adaptation 
of Herman Wouk’s World War II novel. 


Oasis of fresh shows: Ebersole and Hughes in The Cavanaughs 
By hoarding and deals, the big three get a jump on a delayed season. 











Originally scheduled for February, it was 
already in production before the strike be- 
gan and in the absence of other strong 
programs was moved up to the key ratings 
month of November, when local-station 
ad rates are set. A few less gran- 
diose series and made-for-TV 
movies have been stockpiled, 
are being made from prestrike 
scripts, or, as in the case of 
NBC’s ALF and The Cosby 
Show, were advanced by sepa- 
rate early deals between the 
producers and the Writers 
Guild. CBS, which otherwise 
had little in reserve, hoarded 
fresh episodes of Murder, She 
Wrote, and this week starts 
new installments of The Cav- 
anaughs, starring Barnard 
Hughes and Christine Ebersole. 

To round out the 22 hours 
of weekly prime time, however, 
frantic programmers have been 
examining options ranging 
from the presumably uncom- 
mercial (an hourlong mideven- 
ing newscast) to the self-satiriz- 
ing, such as remakes of Mission: 
Impossible and The Hardy Boys 
featuring brand-new casts but using the 
original scripts. Other ideas: foreign im- 
ports and more nonfiction and magazine 
shows. Viewers seeking more attractive 
alternatives will find cable outlets such as 
Showtime/The Movie Channel and 
Home Box Office larding attractive pro- 
grams into fall weeks, hoping they can 
lure new subscribers. The syndicators of 
Phil Donahue’s talk show are touting ad- 
ditional installments for prime time. 

While the strike has been devastating to 
countless workers in show business and re- 
lated industries, in the short run its impact 
could actually boost network profits. Ad- 
vance sales of prime-time commercial slots 
are, unexpectedly, even stronger than last 
year’s, while the cost of acquiring 
programs may be temporarily 
lower. Reruns are cheaper than 
first-time shows, reality-based 
programs cheaper than fiction, 
and foreign-made shows often 
cheaper than US. products. 

Some executives speculate 
that the apparent disaster could 
turn into a valuable laboratory 
for finding long-run solutions to 
the networks’ financial bind. 
Forced to experiment with po- 
tentially less expensive ways of 
filling prime time, the networks 
may discover methods that will 
last far longer than the strike. 
Today's stopgap measures may 
become tomorrow's program- 
ming trends. Whether that 
benefits the viewer remains to 
be seen. —By William A. Henry lil. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/ 
Los Angeles 
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CNA...for all the commitments you make 


Nothing is more precious than the time you spend with your 
children. Helping them learn by your example. Preparing them 
to face life’s challenges on their own. 

The CNA Insurance Companies know how important it is 
to be there when you're needed. We've been there for almost 
100 years. Through our agents, we provide a full range of 
insurance protection for family, home and business. With the 
industry's highest A+ rating, we’re a company you can count 
on. Helping you keep the commitments you make. 


Insurance for individuals, business, groups and associations. 





THINK YOU'RE SMOKING 
THE LOWEST? 


THINK AGAIN. 





NOW is Lowest 
Soft Pack 


NOW IS LOWEST 


By U.S.Gov’t.testing method. 


Competitive tar level reflects the FTC method. 
BOX: Less than 0.5 mg. “iar” less than 0.05 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar 0.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNIN G: Smoking Report JAN. ‘85; BOX 100’s: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar,” less than 0.05 mg. 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal nicotine, SOFT PACK 100's, FILTER: 2 mg. “tar” 0.2 mg. nicotine, SOFT 


Injury Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight PACK 100's, MENTHOL: 3 mg. “tar,” 0.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette 
: ; : by FTC method. 
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